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“RUSH” 


| 
Tue California Bartlett Pear 
season is only seven short weeks | 
long. Nature, coming to a climax 
of perfection, suddenly deluges the 
market with a quickly perishable, 
bumper crop of rich, juicy and de- | 





| licious fruit. When our client, the 
California Pear Growers Associa- 
tion, of San Francisco, came to Ad- 
vertising Headquarters, they came 
with a “Rush” proposition. It was 
up to us to put the rollers under 
their produce and get it eaten 
quickly. 

Rush jobs are saturated with in- 
spiration. Our artists caught the 
infection and produced layouts that 

| 
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were spectacular in attractiveness. 
The pictures and text dripped with 
, appetite appeal. 
} The newspaper plates, made by 
a unique process, lost nothing of 
the originals in reproduction. The 
| whole campaign was charged with 
“Go get ’em.” 
Did people step up and buy? As 
‘ they say in those English comedies 
nowadays, “Well, Raw-THAH!” 


N. W. AYER & SON 


| 
| 
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When John Smith, farmer, writes 
for information or advice, he 
turns naturally to the publication 
_ which has his confidence and 
respect 


Over 500,000 such letters are 


received each year by the 
STANDARD F'ARM PAPERS. 


This is one instance of the hold 
which specialized service through 
fourteen editorial offices has 
given these publications. 


The STANDARD FARM PAPERS 


a sales influence in 2,000,000 farm homes 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Farmer, St. Paul 

Wisconsin Agriculturist The Breeder’s Gazette 

American Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman 

Progressive Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
The Farmer’s Wife 


Western Representatives 

STANDARD FarM PaPErs, Inc, owe Eastern Representative 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 0] gage Wa.taop C. RicHarpson, Ine. 
95 Madison Avenue 


Transportation Bldg. 
New York City 


Chicago, Ill. 
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We Get Better Salesmen with 
Fewer Interviews 


A Plan That Saves Time for Sales Executives and Obtains a Higher 
Type of Salesman 


By C. C. Casey 


OST manufacturers receive 

many inquiries by mail from 
men who want sales positions. 
While interviews are highly de- 
sirable before any definite ar- 
rangement is made, it is often im- 
practical to have an interview as 
the first step. In fact, it is often 
undesirable to devote time to see- 


ing men you don’t know anything 
about. 

We have found that many men 
who apply for sales positions do 


not prove to be desirable, and 
‘therefore are not worth the inter- 
view. We also find that salesmen 
are apt to think they know all 
about a sales proposition, when 
they really know nothing about it. 
When we don’t know anything 
about a proposition, we are sure 
not to care much for it, or even 
to be against it. In this way, 
Many actually worth-while men 
never really try to connect up. 

In analyzing and working out 
this problem in our organization, 
we have found that two things are 
desirable before an interview. 

First, that the prospective sales- 
man have a fairly definite outline 
of the proposition—what it is, 
what is to be done, and how—in 
such form that he can’t take snap 
judgment. 

Second, that he give us rather 
definite information about himself 
and his record. This they often 
hesitate to lay before us by mail, 
at least before they know enough 
about the proposition to make 


them genuinely anxious to make a 
connection with us. 

We have had a number of 
seemingly good men refuse to fill 
out a searching application blank, 
or “Get-acquainted Questionnaire” 
as we call it. In most cases, it 
has been because they did not 
know enough about us and our 
proposition to be sure they want- 
ed to join us. 

In a way, all worth-while pro- 
spective salesmen are important 
prospective customers. They may 
not have any use for your prod- 
uct, but they can sell it. When a 
sales manager tries to sell a pro- 
spective customer, he usually goes 
at it in earnest, but when he tries 
to sell a salesman, he is apt to 
take a “buyer’s” attitude and 
stand back and let the salesman 
sell him. 

But the salesman also has the 
right to expect to be sold. Since 
he may be able to go out and sell 
a thousand prospective customers, 
he is himself a real prospective 
customer, and the sales manager 
can well afford to make a genuine 
effort to sell him. 

Yet many sales managers start 
the negotiations with prospective 
representatives with a searching 
application blank. They put all 
the selling burden on the sales- 
man, and he doesn’t. know enough 
about the proposition, or the 
house, to even be sure he wants 
to make a sale. Of course, in 
some well-known sales organiza 
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tions this may not apply, for there 
the proposition may be well 
known. 

When the time does come to 
sell the salesman, the work often 
is left to a haphazard personal 
letter, which either must be very 
long, or else just hits the high 
spots. 

In our sales organization work 
we have used a combination idea. 
When the application is received, 
we reply with a personal letter of 
one or two pages, and send a 
mimeographed “prospectus” of 
four or five pages, outlining the 
proposition from the prospective 
salesman’s point of view. We 
also send a “Get-Acquainted” 
questionnaire for him to fill out. 

Having given him the informa- 
tion he wants, we have a better 
basis on which to ask him to fill 
out the questionnaire. That is, 
by first giving him enough infor- 
mation to enable him to sell him- 
self on our proposition, we put 
him in the frame of mind of 
wanting. to do anything he can to 
sell us on himself. 

The “prospectus” bulletin is a 
little unusual in that we have 
used the question - and - answer 
form. We made an analysis of 
what the average salesman of the 
type we are after will want to 
know. Then we prepared the 
bulletin especially to sell the 
proposition, the house, and the 
selling plan, to the prospective 
salesman, by letting him ask the 
questions he likely would think 
of in a personal interview, and 
giving him the answers in a logi- 
cal, business-like way. 

For example, every salesman 
wants to know what the propo- 
sition is; that is, what he will be 
expected to sell. Also he will 
want to know something of its 
uses and what it accomplishes. 

He wants to know the selling 
plan; how the proposition is 
presented. I am quoting sev- 
eral questions on this phase, to 
illustrate the information that our 
analysis indicates that salesmen 
want. Perhaps they would have 


to be varied to make them fit any 
other proposition, but the same 
principles will apply. 
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_ Here are several of the ques. 
tions : 


H d k i i 
Ri o you know your selling plan js 


Doesn’t the Free Trial plan waste a 
lot of the salesman’s time? 

The salesman spends a lot of time 
looking for prospects, doesn’t he? 

How much can a salesman make? 

What size companies can use this plan? 

Do individual workers like your plan? 


Another class of information 
that prospective salesmen want 
originates with what might be 
called the “dignity” angle. For 
example, one of the questions we 
have let-the prospective salesman 
ask in the bulletin, and have a- 
swered for him, reads: 

“Is the proposition dignified? 
Is it something a salesman can be 
proud to be connected with?” 
Then we answer the question and 
tell him why it is dignified. 

It is surprising how far con- 
siderations of this kind go in at 
tracting and holding salesmen. 
In talking with his friends, a 
salesman feels he needs a propo 
sition that is dignified and which 
will cause his friends to look 
up to him. 

Another question along the 
same line is nearly as important. 
It has to do with a different phase 
of dignity. “Is the unit of sale 
large enough so that a salesman 
can feel that he has done some 
business when he gets an order?” 

It ought not make any great 
difference to a salesman whether 
his proposition sells for one dol- 
lar or for $500, provided he makes 
money selling it, but it does make 
a whale of a difference to his ego. 

Thousands of salesmen will 
work a whole week to land one 
order for $200 and make $50 or 
less, who would not be willing to 
spend the same amount of time 
selling $400 worth of goods in 
$10 amounts, and make twice 4s 
much. 

It is much more. dignified to 
sell a $100 to $500 proposition, 
and this dignity, if satisfied, takes 
the place of a considerable slic 
of earning ability. 

Another “dignity” angle is th 
kind of prospects called 
There are plenty of salesmen wil 
ing to work on a_ house-to-how 
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a T would surprise many people to be 

reminded that the familiar Nujol 
Fin trade-mark made its initial bow to the 
rnp: world as recently as 1914. The sensible, 
Dropo- healthful principle of /ubrication to which 
hak Nujol introduced a cathartic-ridden 
hy public has already become an integral 


ta part of that public’s consciousness. 
; 

one This is indeed a well-deserved tribute 
; to the real service Nujol renders the 
great good health and well-being of human- 
= ‘ kind. It is also a tribute, we feel, to the 
= McCann ideal of “Truth Well Told’, 
is ¢0 which has fitly animated the telling of 


nd_ one this important health story. 


REG.U.S. PAT OFF. 
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proposition, but most of them 
consider it more dignified to sell 
to offices, retailers or manufactur- 
ers, and the bigger the offices, re- 
tailers or manufacturers are that 
they sell to, the more dignified it 
seems to them. 

Still another class. of informa- 
tion the average salesman wants 
has to do with “effort.” Plenty 
of salesmen are willing to avoid 
effort. So we let them ask sev- 
eral questions along this line. 

I am giving a few of these 
questions following: 

Is the proposition hard to learn? 

What samples does the salesman carry? 

What sales co-operation does the fac- 
tory give? 

Is there much resistance to price? 

Is there any price range, to take care 
of people who want cheaper equipment? 

There is also the “fear” or 
“worry” angle, to which nearly 
every prospective salesman seems 


to give a lot of thought. The 
first of these is “competition.” 
Few salesmen realize that the 


more competition there is, the 
easier it is to make sales, espe- 
cially if the proposition is the best 
in the field. 

They never can seem to under- 
stand that when they commence 
to get scared, there may be even 
greater reason for the competing 
salesmen to be scared, and that 
the more they go ahead undis- 
turbed, and eager to really help 
customers, the less reason they 
will have for being scared. 

Since these angles mean a lot 
to the salesman, we have given 
them specific attention in our 
bulletin. The following questions 
cover the main angles of “worry” 
on our proposition, and will sug- 
gest the information prospective 
salesmen will want in connection 
with most any other proposition. 

Is there much competition? 

Has the territory been worked over and 
over? 

What effect does dealer sales of the 
older styles have on this bigger proposi- 
tion? 

Can a salesman make money? 

How long does the salesman wait for 
his commissions? 

Perhaps the most commendable 
angle of interest is the prospective 
salesman’s desire to learn about 
the company itself, and the future 
opportunity. There are plenty of 
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salesmen who never expect to stay 
long enough on any one line to 
do much worrying about the re. 
sponsibility and permanency of 
the company, or about the future 
opportunity, but the better class 
of salesmen gives a lot of con 
sideration to those angles. 

So we answer questions like: 
“What is the future opportunity?” 

Is the house substantial and 
square?” 

A rather important angle that 
we overlooked for a long time 
was the important question of 
“How to get started.” We found 
that men wanted to get started 
before they were ready, and that 
the easier it was for them to 
start, the quicker they usually 
became casualties. 

So we gave them a reason for 
not starting too quickly. This 
eliminated a lot of them who 
wanted to start overnight, but it 
put a better foundation under 
those who were willing to start 
our way. 

Summing up, it is merely a 
matter of making a list of all of 
the questions the kind of salesmen 
you want to interest will want 
answered, and then answering 
these questions in a fair and 
frank way. By having the ques- 
tions and answers all in shape so 
the salesman can study them and 
review them, you make it easy for 
him to sell himself, for he him- 
self is in a “buyer’s” frame of 
mind, expecting to be sold. 

Obviously there will be some 
questions that you will not at- 
swer in such a prospectus, because 
it will. often be sent to men that 
you do not know anything about. 
Perhaps the rate of commission 
will be withheld. There may be 
other information you do not 
want to give. If so, there can be 
two prospectus bulletins, one giv- 
ing the confidential information, 
andthe other giving the more 
general information. 

Or, after a man has filled out 
the application blank, or “Get- 
Acquainted” questionnaire, and 
you have looked up his references 
then you can give him the com 
fidential information, or you call 
give him that information during 
your interview. 
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A New Deal on Compensating 
Wholesale Distributors 


Sales Service Discounts Should Be Based upon Actual Sales Services 
Rendered and on Whether Manufacturer or Distributor 
Creates and Maintains Demand 


By F. D. Bristley 


Vice-President, Royal 


Baking Powder Company and President of the American 


Grocers Specialty Manufacturers Association 


[Evrtrortat Nore: At the closed ex- 
ecutive session of the American Grocers 
Specialty Manufacturing Association at 
Atlantic City last week, F. D. Bristley, 
vice-president of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der Co., and the new president of the 
association, presented a report that is 
printed below. : 

This report was the key and guide 
to the association’s discussions. Mr. 
Bristley speaks with the voice of au- 
thority and experience on the distribu- 
tion problems of the food manufacturing 
industry. 

It will be readily recognized that the 
distribution problems of this particular 
industry find their parallel in other in- 
dustries that must go through several 
channels in order to reach the con- 
sumer. ] 


HE greatest problem affecting 

the manufacturer of food and 
other grocery products today is the 
increasing avenues of distribution 
with their diversified methods. 
The ultimate object of all manu- 
facturers is to reach the con- 
sumer, and to do so they must avail 
themselves of the merchandising 
avenues which are open for that 
purpose. 

These various avenues of dis- 
tribution may be summed up as 
follows: 

(A) A wholesale grocer who 
carries a stock of grocery prod- 
ucts adequate to meet and meets 
the requirements of his retail 
grocer customers, is an efficient 
and fair distributor of manufac- 
turers’ products and duly func- 
tions as a distributor of such 
products. 

(B) A wholesale grocer who 
handles a general line of manu- 
facturers’ products but who gives 
special preference to his private 
label goods, not only as they re- 
late to competitive brands but as 
they relate to all goods, and espe- 
cially in his dealings with that 
class of retailer with a limited 
credit. 


(C) A wholesale distributing 
house operated by the owners ofa 
large number of retail stores com- 
monly referred to as chain stores, 
which purchases, receives and dis 
tributes merchandise to its respec- 
tive retail stores and performs all 
the services of a wholesale grocer 
so far as they relate to their own 


stores. Sales made by manufac 
turers to such houses usually 
mean an immediate distribution 


through all their retail stores 
without additional sales effort or 
expense to the manufacturer for 
such distribution. 

(D) A wholesale co-operative 
distributing house whose stock is 
owned by retail grocers, and who 
renders a full service in the dis 
tribution of manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts except sales service, but who 
receives and properly executes the 
specialty order of the manufac 
turer. 

(E) A wholesale distributing 
house whose membership or stock 
is sold to retail grocers on sort 
of a promotive plan—the control 
and management of the business, 
however, is wholly or in part u- 
der the direction of the promo- 
ters. Some of these houses have 
been fairly successful but a great 
many of them have been failures; 
on the whole, they offer no spe 
cial advantage to the manufac- 
turer. 

(F) ‘A_ wholesale catalogue 
house which solicits ‘business by 
mail, using to a large extent the 
well-known manufacturers’ trade- 
marked products as a feature to 
attract trade but which puts spe 
cial efforts behind its private label 
goods. 

(G) A so-called “parlor” whole- 
sale grocer who seeks to corfal 
from a list of well-rated retailers 
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their drop shipment orders on a 
small brokerage basis; such houses 
render very little practical service 
to manufacturers and are a dis- 
turbing element in the community 
in which they operate. 

(H) <A_ wholesale cash-and- 
carry, lately referred to as a 
“one-man” wholesale house. This 
is the latest fad in wholesale dis- 
tribution. These houses are 
springing up at various points, 
some of them are operating in- 
dependently; others are branches 
of well-established wholesale gro- 
cer houses. Such houses render 
only depot, or as more commonly 
known, warehouse service. Few 
of them pay any attention to spe- 
cialty orders. They simply supply 
at warehouse door for spot cash 
such items as they possess, and the 
retailer calls for. 

(1) A direct-to-retailer sales 
plan. This avenue of direct dis- 
tribution has proved very success- 
ful to many manufacturers— 
especially to those of a variety of 
products, but such methods of 
distribution are not practical for 
all lines of manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts. 

Thus, in summing up, it will be 
seen that the manufacturers of 
food and other grocery products 
have approximately nine avenues 
of distribution by which to reach 
the retailer. 

With the increasing tendencies 
on the part of old line wholesalers 
to feature their private label 
goods and to give them prefer- 
ence over the sale of manufac- 
turers’ products, the increasing 
importance of the chain grocery 
stores which are reported to have 
done a business last year of over 
$700,000,000, and the efficient man- 
ner in which co-operative owned 
wholesale houses are co-operating 
with manufacturers, it is folly 
that any should question the right 
or propriety of manufacturers 
recognizing such great avenues of 
distribution. 

For many generations, it has 
been a practice and a custom for 
manufacturers to name a retail 
selling list on his product. This 
name list represents the price to 
the retail grocér and is usually 
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the list at which the goods are 
billed to the wholesaler, less a 
trade and cash discount. The pur- 


pose of the trade discount is to ’ 


pay the wholesaler his cost of buy- 
ing, receiving, warehousing, sell- 
ing, crediting, delivering, collect- 
ing, and profit. 

Present merchandising methods 
create too great a spread of cost, 
which apparently benefits few and 
injures many, and _ undoubtedly 
places the so-called independent 
retail grocer who renders credit 
and delivery service at a great 
disadvantage. Therefore, it is 
quite apparent that a general re- 
adjustment of trade discounts 
would result in better trade con- 
ditions than exist today. 


THE CYCLE OF COMPETITION 


If conditions continue as _ they 
are in many communities, the in- 
dependent store will no longer be 
a factor, for if all stores in any 
community are reduced to prac- 
tically a cash-and-carry basis, it 
would be only natural that the 
pendulum would begin to swing 
the other way. This would mean 
that competition would reduce it- 
self to service—there no longer 
being any great comparison in 
prices—then in order to maintain 
or increase their distribution, deal- 
ers would begin to offer delivery 
service, and following this, credit 
service, and then in the course of 
events we would be back again te 
the old line system of credit and 
delivery. 

Since many of these new ave- 
nues of distribution are not per- 
forming all the formerly accus- 
tomed service of a well-regulated 
wholesale grocery house, might 
the manufacturer rightfully ask 
and seriously consider the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the same 
discount should be allowed to all 
distributors alike—regardless of 
service rendered—or whether it 
would not be more just and rea- 
sonable to establish new bases to 
meet those new conditions? 

It is claimed, I believe, by many 
of the so-called cash-and-carry 
wholesale distributing houses that 
they can profitably receive, ware- 
house and distribute at warehouse 
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“T would rather pay the 
grocer than the doctor” 


is the comment of The Youth’s 
Companion parent when he gets 
his breath after looking at the size 
of his grocer’s bills. 


Large families cannot help being 
the biggest consumers of food, for 
erowing children have full-grown 
appetites and “seconds” and “thirds” 
cause no comment. | 


Are these large families repeating on 
your product? 





The Youth’s Companion 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
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door grocery products on approx- 
imately a 5 per cent net basis over 
net cost; if such is the case, why 
should such houses receive a dis- 
count in excess of this amount— 
especially where no services are 
rendered relative to the selling and 
marketing of such _ products? 
Would it not be more practical 
on the part of the manufacturer 
to re-establish his trade discounts 
allowing as a basis, say 6 per cent, 
to cover such nominal services as 
receiving, warehousing and cash 
door deliveries, and then allow ad- 
ditional discounts in proportion 
to additional services rendered. 

For example, some of the well- 
established manufacturers of food 
and grocery products might es- 
tablish a scale of discounts some- 
thing after the following: 


Less 6 per cent Trade Discount for 
buying, receiving, warehousing and cash 
door delivery service. 

ss 4 per cent Trade Discount for 
credit delivery and general warehouse 
and office service. 

Less 2 to 5 per cent Sales Commission 
for Sales service. 

Less 2 per cent for cash, or usual 
terms of time payment. 


Sales service discounts should 
be based upon actual sales services 
rendered and on whether the man- 
ufacturer creates and maintains 
the demand, or whether the dis- 
tributor creates and maintains the 
demand. 

The laborer should be worthy of 
his hire—whether he be a so-called 
exclusive wholesale grocer, a chain 
store operator, a co-operative 
wholesaler, or what not, so long 
as we can and will render to 
the manufacturer proper distribu- 
tion and co-operative service. He 
should receive adequate compen- 
sation for such services. Such 
establishments should not be ex- 
pected to render a maximum ser- 
vice and co-operation for and with 
the manufacturer on the same 
basis of compensation paid to 
those wholesalers or distributors 
who do not so function. 

In conclusion, your chairman is 
not prepared to say that present 
conditions warrant an immediate 
change in manufacturers’ methods 
of selling to meet these changing 
conditions in distribution, but I 
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believe and predict that the time 
is not distant when such a cha 
will be in order for the welfare 
of business in general. 


James Kerney Buys Control of 
Trenton “Times” 


James Kerney, for twenty-two r 
editor and vice-president of the Tren 
ton, N. J., Evening Times, is now con- 
trolling owner of this newspaper, hay- 
ing purchased the interest of Owen 

oon, who resigns as treasurer. 

Mr. Kerney’s son, Thomas Lincoln 
Kerney, becomes associated with his 
father in the publishing of the Evening 
Times. During the last two years young 
Mr. Kerney has been with the Birming. 
ham News, Springfield Republican and 
the Hartford Times. 

Other officers and owners of the Eve. 
ning Times are A. C. Reeves, presideat; 
Thomas F. Waldron, assistant treasurer; 
and John H. Sines, secretary. 





Luzianne Coffee Account for 
George W. Reese 


Wm. B. Reily & Company, Inc., New 
Orleans, coffee importer and _ roaster, 
has placed its advertising account 
with the George W. Reese Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of that city. A 
Southern newspaper campai will be 
conducted on Luzianne coffee to rus 
from November to June with the ex 
ception of December. 





Towle Silverware Account to 
Blackman 


The Towle Manufacturing Company, 
Newburyport, Mass., manufacturer of 
silverware, has appointed The Black- 
man Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Appoints Critchfield 


The advertising accounts of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and its subsidiaries, have been 
placed with Critchfield & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago. 


Colman’s Mustard to 
J. Walter Thompson 


J. & J. Colman Ltd., New York, Col- 
man’s mustard, has appointed the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., as 
advertising counsel. This appointment 
becomes effective January 1. 


Corset Account for Phila- 
delphia Agency 
The Nubone Corset Company, Erie, 
Pa., has sogeitet the racy-Parry 
Company, hiladelphia, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 
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the Wide 
Wide wld J 


To those with a taste for adventure a magic carpet might 
be a wonderful thing. A fascinating, though wobbly, means 
of transportation, to which miles and mountains mean 
nothing. But even such a steed would still demand of those 
who wished to scan the wonders of the world’s markets many 
a journey to distant lands. 


ngi theWorlds Wares?’ 
to faves A oppers Easy Chair. 


Modern business methods make it possible to survey the art 
of desert craftsmen, bronzed-skinned Hindoos and mysterr 
ious Orientals, under the same roof with products of New 
England and of Buffalo itself. And the advertisng columns 
of the Buffalo TIMES tell just where, when and at what 
price these countless articles may be obtained. 


Keaders of The Buffalo Evenin 
‘Timesare the Most Fortunate ofall. 


To the readers of no other Buffalo evening newspaper was 

there presented, during the month of October, such a 

wealth of merchandise, so many money-saving opportun- & 
ities by these Department Stores as to those who va 
rely on the Buffalo Evening TIMES for up-to-the 
minute news from Buffalo stores. 






























ee of inches of space used by these De- 
partment Stores, collectively, in each Buffalo Evening newspaper 
for October, 1924, Sunday advertising not included. Every inch 
trough word of comes now made, Ge arcivel of now enerchandiat, 
attractive prices or what not. 


Buffalo Evening TIMES 20,737 Inches 
Buffalo Evening News 19,959 “ 


Buffalo Commercial 189“ 





The lead of the Buffalo Evening 
Times in department store ad- 
vertising during October is but 
a repetition of the lead of the 
preceding months, 
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IN CHICAGO \.. 


To “Buy It | by 


FTER all, given a 
strong market, it’s 

the number of people 
you tell of the merits 
of your product or ser- 
vice that determines 

the volume of your 
sales. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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ooo IT PAYS 


by the Million”’ 


HROUGH the 
Sunday Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 
you can talk to more 
people at ONE TIME 
than through any other 
newspaper west of 


New York. 


In the Chicago Territory... 
“Buy It by the Million” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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You Can't Sell Cars in 


Chicago Without Selling to 


Readers of The Daily News 


because the great majority of financially com- 
petent citizens of Chicago and its immediate 
suburbs read The Daily News. 


They read and heed its news, editorials—and 
advertising. That is why The Daily News car- 
ries a greater volume of display advertising 
than any other daily newspaper in Chicago— 
12,461,572 agate lines in the first ten months 
of 1924, as against 9,571,018 lines in the paper 
having the next highest score—a morning news- 
paper. 

And that is why automotive advertisers pre- 
‘fer it to other daily papers in Chicago. In the 
automobile display classification The Daily 
News carried 501,419 agate lines in the first 
ten months of 1924, as against 394,332 lines in 
the paper having the next highest score. 


To sell more cars and more automotive acces- 
sories in Chicago, follow the lead of experience, 
cut out the “lost motion” and increase your 
advertising in 


THE 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago: 
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How Customers Are Lost and 
Salvaged 


Usual Ways of Squandering Business and Unusual Methods of 
Bringing It Back 


By James A. Worsham 


Treasurer and General Manager, The Maroa Manufacturing Company 


‘6 OW to lose a customer” is 
the title of a book that may 
never be published. Even if pub- 
lished it may not find a ready 
sale. : 

Yet, from instance after in- 
stance coming under my observa- 
tion, I am persuaded that certain 
people in certain organizations 
have taken some course of study 
in the art of driving customers 
away. 

Now and then I become con- 
vinced that more customers are 
driven away than are led away. 
It is this condition, which is more 
prevalent than you might think, 
that makes advertising for new 
business a profitable thing. 

A certain firm manufacturing 
drugs and accessories and selling 
direct to druggists got into finan- 
cial straits. Instead of making 
proper financial arrangements to 
carry them over the valley, which 
they could have done easily, they 
introduced other methods. 

“Make this business carry its 
own burdens,” was the ultimatum 
of the treasurer, a heavy stock- 
holder. 

They proceeded to go about the 
task, 

To use an expression of a big 
customer of theirs, they began 
to get “pecky.” “If you didn’t 
toe the mark all down the finan- 
cial line they would peck at you.” 
For instance, if the sixty-day in- 
voice was paid in ten days and 
the discount taken, the discount 
would positively not be allowed 
if the check reached the office one 
day late. They would immediately 
write a curt letter refusing to al- 
low the discount and demanding 
Payment at once of the amount 
deducted, no matter how trifling it 
was, 


If an account went one day 








over the sixty-day limit without 
payment a letter was shot out at 
once demanding a reason why the 
account hadn’t been paid when 
due. More often the letter asked 
for payment then and there in no 
uncertain terms. 

Without doubt the firm had be- 
come suddenly, “hardboiled” in 
the credit and accounting depart- 
ment. If goods were returned 
they were often refused and the 
express company was left to 
notify the shipper. Or if the 
goods were accepted at all it was 
done in an ungracious manner 
that left a sting. 


WORKING AT CROSS PURPOSES 


All of this time, the advertis- 
ing department and sales force 
were making renewed efforts to 
get increases in orders. In the 
morning mail, for example, of one 
druggist, was a broadside plug- 
ging away for more business. In 
the same mail was a broadside 
slap from the credit department 
trying to jar the druggist loose 
from his bank account for some 
invoice three days past due. 

The druggist stood up under 
this for several weeks, trying to 
fathom what had gone wrong 
with his favorite manufacturer 
and distributor and then he did 
something on his own account. He 
paid them up and quit cold. For 
nearly thirty years this manufac- 
turer had enjoyed this druggist’s 
trade, almost to the exclusion of 
everyone else in the same line. A 
few weeks of strenuous effort on 
the part of the credit and account- 
ing department had succeeded in 
tearing down all this structure of 
good-will. 

The next time their salesman 
called he received a very chilly 
reception. Evidently, though, it 
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had not been an exceptional case. 
He came into the home office and 
went straight to the president with 
his story. He had been on the 
territory for years and he didn’t 
propose to be frozen out. They 
could discharge him but he wasn’t 
intending to be frozen out of his 
job. 

The president took it upon him- 
self to get out and see many of 
the prominent retailers. He called 
particularly upon the druggist first 
mentioned. There was no doubt 
left in the mind of this president 
that the treasurer’s policy was 
ruining the business overnight. He 
certainly found a disgruntled set 
of former customers who had 
quit and were not in the least in- 
clined to come back. This partic- 
ular large customer of thirty 
years’ standing was almost unap- 
proachable. 

“Yes, your line is all right,” he 
said. “We have been buying from 
you for years, but if you are 
skating so close to financial bank- 
ruptcy that you have to ride us 
to death about a few cents, it is 
time for us to look for new 
sources of supply anyway.” 

This frank statement rather 
brought the treasurer back to his 
senses when he heard of it, and 
plans were soon completed to take 
care of their pressing financial 
needs. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES APPLIED 


Then by personal letters and 
through their salesmen they ex- 
plained the situation frankly and 
truthfully. To those who thought 
the firm was about to go under, 
they were given a financial state- 
ment that chased away any such 
fears. But this first mentioned 
druggist was not to be won back 
so easily. The only thing that 
finally “got under his hide” was 
the following bit of strategy. 

Every drug store, like every 
other business, after a while ac- 
cumulates a lot of “stickers.” 
These stickers are the overflow 
of goods enthusiastically bought, 
but goods that didn’t sell in the 
same way. Here and there all over 
the store were items that perhaps 
would forever tie up the profits 
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that should have come out of the 
entire case. 

Knowing this situation the pres- 
ident took advantage of it. He 
made a special trip to the store 
and before the proprietor came 
down in the morning, he and one 
of the salesmen, picked out an 
imposing pile of these “stickers” 
and stacked them for shipment. 

When the proprietor came down 
the president explained his mis- 
sion. 

“These items you will never 
sell, perhaps. You bought them 
from us. We are taking them 
back. We will send you our check 
for them. This places you under 
no obligation whatever. Frankly 
we would like to have your busi- 
ness again, but if you do not feel 
rightly disposed toward us, well 
and good. I don’t blame you in 
the least for your attitude. We 
had your ill-will coming for what 
we did.” 

The druggist was willing to 
realize on the “stickers” but still 
didn’t feel friendly toward the 
firm. When the check really came 
back, however, his attitude chang- 
ed. He was won back by this 
little bit of strategy and tactics. 

It is surprising to what lengths 
some officials in an organization 
will go to drive business away. 

A certain manufacturer and 
jobber of allied lines made a small 
shipment to a firm that had 
bought from them for years. 
Its yearly purchases were of 
no mean proportions. In one small 
shipment of a few dollars value, 
a dozen hacksaw blades were 
supposed to have been shipped. 
The package showed no signs of 
having been tampered with and 
the buyer promptly wrote the 
manufacturer explaining the situa- 
tion. 

No reply was sent to this. 

When the invoice covering the 
sh‘pment was paid, the amount 
of the saw blades was deducted. 
This started a correspondence that 
actually grew into proportions out 
of all keeping with the amount 
involved. First, a short request 
was made asking for payment of 
the hacksaw blades. The buyer 
wrote again giving all details 
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about the shortage and enclosed 
a copy of his first letter. 

Back came a curt reply stating, 
“We have no record of not having 
shipped the saw blades. Let us 
have check at once to cover.” It 
went on until finally the manufac- 
turer threatened suit after draw- 
ing a draft through the local bank 
of the buyer and which, of course, 
was not paid. It finally wound up 
by the manufacturer issuing a 
credit memorandum and writing 
a letter of apology. 

One day, a few weeks later, the 
sales manager, noticing from the 
account, that no recent orders had 
been received, wrote and asked 
a reason. This was not replied to, 
neither were several other letters 
and two telegrams. 

The sales manager went to in- 
vestigate personally. He felt he 
wouldn’t wait until his salesman’s 
regular visit. He apologized as 
graciously as he could and offered 
to make any adjustment the 
buyer thought proper. The buyer 
wouldn’t even make replies and 
none of the apologies were ac- 
accepted. “Your smallest em- 
ployee writing on your stationery 
is the company to me. We are not 
interested in what individuals in 
your organization do. You are 
fully responsible for whom you 
employ” was about all he said. 
This sales manager had really 
humbled himself before this buyer 
and could see no way to reach 
him. 

When he reached home he 
adopted these tactics. He  in- 
structed the advertising depart- 
ment not to send him any more 
advertising matter—not to mail 
him anything, not even the new 
catalogue coming from the press. 
He instructed the salesmen not to 
bother him. Not the least gesture 
was made to solicit business from 
him. 

This attitude won the day. 

Later, investigation showed that 
the silence on the part of the man- 
ufacturer had piqued this buyer, 
He began to wonder if the firm 
questioned his credit rating. Other 
questions presented themselves. 
He didn’t like to be ignored. Final- 
ly he ventured to mail in an order. 
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It was shipped promptly and in- 
voiced properly but no letter of 
thanks was forthcoming. He did 
find in the box a shipping slip 
which indicated that the shipment 
had been checked three times. 
There was also a blank space to 
fill out in case of shortage. 

This indicated to him that his 
action had resulted in more care- 
ful checking of shipments and 
that his attitude had not been 
without its value and results. In 
a way he felt complimented and 
his anger was appeased and rela- 
tions were resumed that have con- 
tinued ever since. 


A TRICK THAT FAILED 


In a leading Western department 
store the curtain and drapery 
buyer was called into the general 
manager’s office and questioned. 
“Mr. Brown, did you buy these 
goods from Blank and Co.? Our 
records fail to show that a formal 
order was issued and we believe 
you understand about our system 
of ordering here.’ Mr. Brown 
looked over the $800 invoice and 
shook his head puzzled. 

Investigation among his papers 
disclosed a penciled memorandum 
covering exactly the items on the 
invoice. It recalled that he had 
been with a salesman for Blank 
and Co. at a nearby hotel and had 
looked through his samples. Mr. 
Brown had emphasized that he 
didn’t need anything just then but 
would make a memorandum of 
items that interested him and the 
numbers, so he could order later 
when the need arose. As he made 
his memorandum the salesman 
checked each item Mr. Brown was 
interested in. Without the for- 
mality of an order the salesman 
had instructed the manufacturer 
to make up and ship these goods. 

“Let them come” said the gen- 
eral manager. “We will look them 
over and if we can use any of 
them we will accept such items 
and send the rest back.” But upon 
arrival Mr. Brown said he could 
find no use for any of the items 
as he was fully stocked. Accord- 
ingly, the goods were boxed up 
and sent back. 

Then ensued a correspondence, 
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the like of which, had heretofore 
been unknown to the store. The 
manufacturer insisted that the 
goods had been ordered in the reg- 
ular way and that they had been 
made up special and would have 
to be accepted. Mr. Brown saved 
each letter. It finally resulted in 
the manufacturer deciding to keep 
the goods and he wrote the de- 
partment store saying they had 
“closed the account.” 

This, in itself, was a direct af- 
front to a store with a very high 
credit rating, so no more orders 
were sent in. This was noticed 
by the manufacturer and after a 
lapse of time he began to make 
efforts to “reopen the account.” 
“We have other sources of sup- 
ply” was the inevitable reply of 
the department store buyer. Sales- 
man after salesman from Blank 
and Co., called and each time 
those caustic, stinging, insistent 
letters from Blank and Co. were 
trotted out and each time they 
would successfully rout the sales- 
man without further argument. 

As these salesmen’s reports 
would come into the house they 
became more persistent in their 
efforts. They would offer lower 
prices, exclusive agency contracts 
and various other inducements but 
without avail. 

The only thing that brought 
this account back was a stroke of 
good fortune. One of Blank and 
Company’s salesmen happened to 
land on the floor just before 
Christmas. As he stepped off the 
elevator a crowd of people pre- 
vented him from moving and in 
this way he was compelled to 
stand and overhear a _ conversa- 
tion of a spirited kind taking 
place between Mr. Brown and a 
customer. 

The fact was divulged that this 
lady, a very wealthy customer, 
had made plans for recurtaining 
and redraping her large home be- 
fore Christmas. The goods that 
had been ordered by the depart- 
ment store, but had failed to arrive 
and evidently could not be secured 
at this time anywhere with any 
ositive definite promise of de- 
ivery in time. Highly incensed 
this customer left with the state- 
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ment that: “She would trade 
where she could be sure of get- 
ting what she wanted when she 
wanted it.” .Mr. Brown was evi- 
dently very much disturbed over 
the situation. 

The salesman for Blank and 
Co. immediately took in the situa- 
tion and hurrying downstairs, 
managed to intercept this irri- 
tated customer as she_ stepped 
from the elevator. Briefly he ex- 
plained who he was, showed her 
samples and persuaded her to go 
back with him. Introducing him- 
self to Mr. Brown he explained 
why he could make deliveries by 
express at once. The samples 
favored by the disappointed cus- 
tomer were exactly those that had 
been returned by the department 
store and the box was still at the 
factory untouched. Under the 
circumstances Mr. Brown could 
hardly say anything else but, 
“Ship them,” and a formal order 
went through with satisfaction to 
all concerned. 

In each of these instances the 
manufacturer succeeded in get- 
ting his customer back. But for- 
tunate circumstances and strategy 
do not always work out and the 
simplest plan is to keep the cus- 
tomer while you have him. 
little house-cleaning on _ policies 
and correspondence is one of the 
helpful things that keep a business 
profitable. 





Movement Started to Advertise 
Maine 


Ralph O. Brewster, Governor-elect of 
the State of Maine, is sponsoring 4 
movement to raise funds for the pur- 
pose of advertising the State in a na- 
tional campaign. At a conference which 
was held recently in Augusta a plan was 
adopted which calls for the appropria- 
tion by cities and towns of funds for 
this purpose. It also is planned to ask 
the legislature to make an appropriation 
of not less than $25,000 to finance this 
advertising. 





New Accounts. for 
Wm. H. Rankin 


The Worthy Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, maker of Roomy Richard work 
shirts, and the Cowan Hair Cutter 
Company, Indianapolis, have appointed 
the Wm. H. Rankin Company, Chicago, 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 
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ichael 


men 


Is today the most 
sensationally successful 
writer of fiction in 

the English -speaking world. 


His books “The Green Hat” 
and “These Charming People” 
have made him that. 












‘fou can read 
‘his new stories first and only in 


he RED BOOK Magazie 


|‘Salute Mr. Lancelot” is in the December issue] 
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Jack Sprat , 
Gets Results 





This reducing bread sells for 2 

more than the average health frond a 
yet was able to develop a large consumer 
demand in a few weeks with exclusive 
Milwaukee Journal advertising, 





Only three weeks 
of sales and adver- 
tising effort! 


Rapid dealer dis- 
tribution ! 

Sales nearly three 
times those antici- 
pated! 


Advertising must 
bring quick re- 


sponse ! 


Carl Sulzer gives 
The Milwaukee 
Journal due credit! 


(This is a copy of a letter from Carl 
Sulzer & Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
bakers of Jack Sprat Bread.) 


November 10, 1924 


The Milwaukee Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: 


We feel you are entitled to some informa- 
tion on our Jack Sprat Bread business. 


We have had our own organization de- 
livering bread and picking out the better 
dealers for 3 weeks and have carried on 
our advertising for the same period. 


To date we have 75% of the dealers we 
want—we only have room for 25% more. 


Our sales are at a point in 3 weeks that we 
figured it would take 8 weeks to reach and 
they are increasing each day. 


Our advertising, as you know, is required 
to make sales immediately as bread is 
perishable and must move quickly from 
the dealer to the consumer. 


We want to thank you for the kind and 
generous reception the people of 
Milwaukee have given Jack Sprat Bread 
because our introduction to them has been 
through The Milwaukee Journal. 


Yours truly, 
CARL SULZER & COMPANXY 














Read by more Milwaukee 


The Miiwaukee 


and Wisconsin peo le 


than any other publi- 
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Regional Market Surveys Promise 
Valuable Facts 


Government Collecting Statistics That Will Aid in Zone Advertising 
and Selling 


Washington Bureau 


of Printers’ INK 
NDOUBTEDLY the most 
constructive and _ practical 


work attempted by the Domestic 
Commerce Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce are the market surveys 
of the Philadelphia and Atlanta 
regions now under way. Eventu- 
ally, it is expected that the series 
of regional surveys will be ex- 
tended to cover the entire coun- 
try. They will be of special in- 
terest in the field of selling and 
advertising, since each will be, so 
far as such a thing is possible, 
an analysis of the purchasing 
power of an important and exten- 
sive market. 

The Philadelphia survey is 
being conducted by J. Frederick 
Dewhurst, statistician of the 
Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank, and several assistants. For 
the supervision of the Atlanta 
survey, the Domestic Commerce 
Division has engaged John M. 
Hager, who has had a wide ex- 
perience in similar work both in 
this country and abroad, and who 
is now preparing the plan of the 
investigation. 

Recently, A. H. Onthank, chief 
of the Division, said that the field 
work of the Philadelphia survey 
was nearing completion and that 
he hoped to be able to announce 
the publication of the complete 
report by the first of the year. 

“It is our intention” he ex- 
plained, “to make the reports the 
most comprehensive sources of 
statistical and specific merchan- 
dising information regarding 
their respective regional ‘markets. 
They will be based on scientific 
studies of all known influences. 
The figures and other data re- 
garding the Philadelphia region 
are being compiled with the idea 
of making them especially help- 
ful to merchandising executives 
and their assistants. The same 
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will apply to the other reports. 
“We have not been content, in 
gathering the data, merely to pre- 
sent an array of figures and 
facts, but are attempting to illus- 
trate the relationship, in many 
instances, between the informa- 
tion secured and actual processes 
of merchandising. Mr. Dewhurst 
and his assistants have inter- 
viewed several thousand dealers 
on various questions, some of 
which arose during the investiga- 
tion. As a result of these per- 
sonal contacts with the trade, the 
final report will contain a wealth 
of unusual and, I think, invalu- 
able information written from an 
absolutely unbiased viewpoint. 


HOW SURVEY HELPS 


“At the present time, it is not 
possible to give a complete idea 
of the scope of the survey or the 
variety of its results. Only about 
half of the material has reached 
the office, but enough has been 
received to show that the Phila- 
delphia market region is naturally 
divided into five sub-sections all 
characteristically different, par- 
ticularly from a standpoint of 
advertising appeal. 

“The zone in which Philadel- 
phia is paramount, from a stand- 
point of both distribution and 
consumption is clearly marked. 
Less definite, is the zone of com- 
petition with other markets, but 
it is fairly well indicated and I 
think we shall be able to defire it 
clearly enough in the report to 
make the information concerning 
it of practical value. 

“A number of unusual facts al- 
ready disclosed lead us to believe 
that the report will contain in- 
formation of special value to 
those who wish to cultivate the 
Philadelphia region intensively. 
For example those employed on 
farms in the agricultural sub- 
section receive about 50 per cent 
more money for their labor than 











the average paid to farm workers 
throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. The reasons for this are in- 
dicated, and I think that statis- 
tical information on the subject 
will have its merchandising sig- 
nificance. 

“In the various sections we 
have determined the percentages 
of illiteracy, and the figures will 
undoubtedly prove helpful in ad- 
vertising for business throughout 
the region. For instance, in the 
mining section the percentage of 
illiteracy is much higher than in 
other sections of the region and 
in the country as a whole. Al- 
though the birth rate is much 
higher in the mining section, the 
death rate is also higher, with a 
corresponding much shorter aver- 
age life period than the average 
in the other sections and for the 
country. 

“The figures on these, and in- 
numerable other phases of the 
region, with the related facts and 
information gathered, will, we 
think, make the report a depend- 
able merchandising guide. In the 
Atlanta region we shall follow a 
similar procedure improving the 
program wherever possible, and 
as soon as the work is well under 
way there we expect to select an- 
other region and extend the in- 
vestigation as rapidly as possible. 

“When the entire country has 
been covered, or as soon as neces- 
sary, it is our intention to revise 
the data and then bring them up to 
date at regular intervals. This 
means that our program, when 
carried out, will result in compila- 
tions of all available statistics 
and pertinent information bear- 
ing on the merchandising and 
consumption of practically every 
manufactured product in all of 
the principal regional markets of 
the United States.” 


Sterling Range Account with 
Fox & MacKenzie 


The Sterling Range & Furnace Cor- 
poration, Rochester, N. Y., formerly the 
Sill Stove Works, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Fox & MacKenzie, 
advertising agency, Philadelphia. A new 
campaign is being planned which will 
he mostly devoted to a new type of 
Klean-Top gas ranges. 
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American Laundry Machinery 
to Double Campaign in 1925 


The American Laundry Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati, has announced 
that its national advertising campaign 
will be doubled in 1925. The campaign 
will be directed largely toward getting 
housewives to send their family bundle 
of soiled clothes to the laundry. The 
company, in s advertising, will ep- 
deavor to educate the American woman 
to see the advantage of sending the en 
tire family wash to the laundry in addi 
tion to the shirts and collars and other 
selected articles. The company is 
pointing out to the laundry owner tha 
80 per cent of the potential family 
laundry business in the United States is 
still untouched. he endorsement of 
the laundry by leading Americas 
women, which will be used in this cam 
paign will enable the local laundry owner 
to tie-up his advertising in his loc 
newspapers by using the endorsement 
of prominent local women. 


Institutional Advertising for 
Rexall Stores 


_ National magazine advertising of an 
institutional nature will be used by the 
United Drug Company, Boston, at the 
time of its twenty-second Rexall birth 
day sale in 1925. This copy will not 
quote reduced prices but will explain 
the advantages of trading at The Rexall 
Drug Stores and will stress the Rexal 
organization. During other weeks of 
the year specific items of seasonable 
merchandise will be featured. Sales 
promotion material is being planned w 
tie up with the magazine advertising 


Melville Shoe Corporation 
Appoints J. Walter Thompson 


_The Melville Shoe Corporation, New 
York, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., as advertis 
ing counsel to direct the advertising of 
its subsidiary companies which operate 
more than 200 retail men’s shoe stores 
throughout the country. These subsié- 
iaries are John Ward’s Men Shoes, 
Inc., Rival Shce Company, Inc., and 
the Thom McAn Shoe Company, Ine 


Mrs. Allen’s Pies Account 
with Smith, Sturgis & Moore 


Allen’s Kitchen, Inc., New York 
maker of Mrs. Allen’s pies, has a> 
pointed Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc, 
advertising agency, New York, t 
direct its advertising account. 

The advertising account of th 
Hoff Vending Corporation, New York, 
also has been placed with this agency. 


Austin, Tex., Newspapers to 
Be Merged 


The Austin, Tex., American has pur 
chased the Austin Statesman, afternoo 
paper. The two publications will b 
consolidated on December 1 as a mor 
ing, afternoon and Sunday newspapet 
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“Address All Letters to the Firm” 


Why Butler Brothers Have Executed a Turnabout and Instead of 
Submerging Personalities Now Encourage Them 


séT-y\O not write to individuals. 
Address all letters to the 
firm.” 

On the letterheads of three 
large concerns from whom the 
writer has received communica- 
tions during the last week the 
above sentiment is expressed in 
some form or other. This is per- 
haps a move toward efficiency so 
far as office system is concerned. 
But does it not tend to make the 
business much less of a personal 
affair in the mind of the cus- 
tomer ? 

Butler Brothers wholesalers of 
general merchandise, used _ to 
have the idea in exaggerated form 
that the name of the individual 
always should be submerged in 
that of the firm. The policy was ap- 
plied so generally that not even 
the name of the president was 
known to the rank and file of the 
customers. 

All the letters were well and 
promptly taken care of. But 
there was an important advertis- 
ing element missing in the trans- 
action in that there was nothing 
tangible to make a customer feel 
he was dealing with a flesh and 
blood person. The _ letterheads 
bore no name save that of the 
firm. And of course the same 
rule applied to the advertising. 

This being the gerieral back- 
ground of the Butler method, it 
is interesting to note a radical 
reversal of policy just put into 
effect in a recent number of the 
Butler monthly catalogue. One 
page of the book is headed “Di- 
rectory.” It is explained that 
back of Butler Brothers are men 
who are experts in their several 
lines and who are doing their ut- 
most to give the customer the 
merchandise and service he wants. 
The names of some of these men 
who are, in a special sense, points 
of contact between the customer 
and the house are given. It is 
suggested that when the retailer 
has something out of the ordinary 
to take up with the firm it might 


be worth his while to address his 
letter to one of the men named in 
the directory. 

The names are classified by 
departments — merchandise, ad- 
justments, sales, credits and cus- 
tomers’ service. Under the mer- 
chandising department are given 
‘the names of twenty-two of the 
principal buyers. It is suggested 
in this connection that “if you 
need an. unusual quantity of an 
item and would like our quantity 
price, or if you want a special 
lot of some goods for a special 
sale write to the department man- 
ager. Your letter will receive his 
particular and personal atten- 
tion.” 

“We are doing this,” E. W. 
Hughes, sales manager of Butler 
Brothers’ St. Louis house, ex- 
plains to Printers’ INK, “to im- 
part the personal element to our 
selling. We want this element 
because our experience has shown 
us it is needed. Unless the cus- 
tomer can feel he is dealing with 
some definite person in a business 
as large as this he is likely to 
fear his interests are lost in the 
workings of a ponderous selling 
and operating machine. This is 
not the case, but if the customer 
thinks it is then the matter is 
something to be adjusted.” 


MERSELES ON PERSONALITY 


Precisely the same _ considera- 
tions are back of the personal 
messages in Montgomery Ward 
& Company’s catalogue that have 
been described in previous issues 
of Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
Ink MontHiy. T. F. Merseles, 
president of that concern, says 
the greatest handicap a mail- 
order house has is in not being 
able to meet its customers face 
to face. Hence, there must be a 
clean-cut personal element in the 
advertising. 

Ward sells to consumers, while 
Butler sells exclusively to retailers. 
The principle is the same, how- 
ever. 
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** Advertising, being a service which is exchanged 
for a definite rate per line or per inch, has 
nothing in common with the news or editorial 
columns of the newspaper. Publicity desig- 
nated as news which comes to the Advertising 
Department will be referred to the Editorial 
Department for use or rejection by that depart- 
ment on the basis of the news value of the 
material.” 


10th 


**Since merchandising service has a recognized 
place in the creation of national advertising, 
The Standard of Merchandising Practice for 
Newspapers, adopted by this association in 
1920 and endorsed in general convention by 
the A. A.C. of W. in 1922, will be the basis 
for all such service.” 





This is an excerpt from the Code of Ethics of the Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Executives, adopted in their con- 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, in June 1924, and endorsed by 
the A. A. C. of W. at London, England, July 1924. 

















Tt advertising columns of The News 
have a value and a price independent of 
the news or editorial columns which parallel 
them. The advertising department exercises 
no influence over the odlsorial columns. Each 
has its place, its sphere, and its independence. 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chi 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bldg. 


First in advertising volume, because first in results 
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Chaperoned 


@ It’s a short trip and a safe one 
from the doorstep to the hearthstone 
—or its modern equivalent. That’s 
as far as most Sunpapers have to 
travel unchaperoned by a guardian 
with a real interest in their welfare. 


¢ These guardians of the Sun- 
papers’ journey from the press to the 
privacy of Baltimore’s homes are the 
capable and energetic business men 
who own and operate the Sun Car- 
rier Service. 


@ Through their efforts the larger 
part of the Sunpapers’ circulation 
goes directly to the one place where 
a newspaper is really read and read 
thoroughly. 


@ The Sunpapers have street sales, 
of course, but the fact remains and 
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Distribution 


the figures prove that the copies de- 
livered to the homes of Baltimore 
by the exclusive Sun Carriers are the 
real backbone of their circulation. 


@ It’s a strong backbone, too, and 
it grows stronger as the years roll 
by. Plenty strong enough to carry 
your message in the most effective 
way right where you want it to go— 
straight into the hands of men and 
women who have time to read it and 
the most comfortable place in the 
world in which to do that reading. 


October Average Neat Paid Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 248,618 
Sunday - - - 180,930 


A Gain of 3940 Daily and 2831 
Sunday over October 1923 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 





JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St.. 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 





See ao 
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Chicago Is the Art Center of America 


Young, vigorous, retaining the ruggedness of 
the New World—open-minded enough to 
choose from Old World cultures what is best 
worth while, the great Middle 
Empire, of which Chicago is the capital city, 
is incubating the Vital Art that will be 


known decisively as American. 


THE ART WORLD MAGAZINE 
THE CHICAGO. EVENING POST 


is watchful of the develop- 
ment of this Art. It prints, 
p too, the general news of the 
= entire Art World, at home 





and abroad. 


Cricaco Evening Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 








ment.’ 











Western 


PUBLISHED 
EVERY 
TUESDAY 


Write for advertising rates. 
Only advertising pertain- 
ing to Art and Antiques 
accepted for this supple- 
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Using the Product as the Border 
in Technical Copy 


How 


Technical Advertisers Enliven Their Campaigns by Making the 


Product Serve as a Frame for the Text 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE idea of forming a border, 

for text, of the product it- 
self, is by no means a revolution- 
ary one. To mortise out a fan, 
a lace kerchief, and place type 
within these artistic confines, is 
easy enough from the artist’s 
standpoint. To make a_ border 
of automobile chains, or tooth- 
paste, squeezed from a tube, or 
ribbon of flowers, offers no great 
difficulties. 

But what of machinery, what 
of machine tools, what of the 
raw material side of production? 

“T have read an article,” said 
the sales manager of an institu- 
tion specializing in electric motors, 
“in which it was stated, wisely 
enough, that borders should mean 
something; they should not be 
merely pretty and _ decorative. 
Where at all possible, they should 
be formed of the product itself or 
of some part of it. What can we 
do in this direction?” 

Several quite earnest attempts 
were made to work out a scheme, 
but the artist succeeded only in 
mutilating the product and in 
mortising away important details. 
which were dear to the heart of 
the engineering department. A 
week after this, someone brought 
in an exceedingly rough sketch. 
It was a decorative border made 
up of the smallest motors manu- 
factured by the company. Small 
duplicate photographs had been 
made of them, not more than a 
half-inch in width, and when they 
were pasted into an endless pro- 
cession around the page, exactly 
the effect was secured which the 
sales manager had wanted. They 
were given motion by speed lines 
and electric flashes. 

This may seem tame and un- 
important to the average resource- 
ful advertiser but it is some- 
times surprising to find that a 
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great number are unfamiliar with 
just such devices. The border de- 
scribed above was so popular and 
effective that it has been used, 
with a change of copy, for many 
months, in industrial journals. 

We have seen a dozen different 
interesting type frames made 
from one original photograph of 
a high-powered drill. The artist 
mounted the photographs, in an 
enlarged size, and sprayed white 
advantageously over a sufficient 
area to mortise out for text, and 
in each display, some one, feature 
of the machine was left un- 
touched. The elimination of other 
details merely emphasized the one 
which was to be the theme of 
that advertisement, and the fact 
was made known that this was to 
be a serial story of the fourteen 
or more exclusive features. 

In this school of illustration, 
however, the product must be 
the thing. It should be large, 
with few accessories in the way 
of backgrounds or figures. 


A BRASS PIPE BORDER 


It would not seem at all pos- 
sible to make a frame of brass 
pipe joints, and, at the same time, 
produce a more or less artistic 
border for industrial magazine ad- 
vertising. The Lincoln Brass 
Works, however, has done this, 
and in a surprisingly attractive 
manner. It was merely a matter 
of well-conceived divisional lines, 
grouping and white margins. The 
Lincoln border, while not actually 
mortising out the product, accom- 
plished practically the same re- 
sult, for here was a border which 

“paid its way.” It talked the 
pictorial story of pipe joints while 
the text went more into specific 
detail. 

In advertising for the Meachem 
Industrial Gear, the central panel 
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for type, runs deliberately across 
the face of a careful reproduction 
of a gear. This in no wise detracts 
from the appearance of the gear, 
nor is enough covered up to make 
any material difference. 

But a great many factors enter 
into the artistic balance and com- 
position of this design. There is 
no clouded background of grey, 


Have you checked 
your gear costs 
lately? 


by agad you make yous gone buy them, 
is decidedly worth while to check your gear 
ons in the interest of production economy 


If you make your own gears, such checking 

may show you that your total gear costs are 

higher than you have supposed, that the men 

and qqsioment bring weed to make gears as 
‘a number of jobs, can more profitably 

bee rons to other work, and that by 

your gears from a concern specializing in 





already found this to be true after trying out 
Meachem Gear Service 

ven if you buy your gears, it is equally worth 
while to check y and you 
are receiving so as to make sure you get grars 
of invariable high quality at a — 
price, and as quickly as you n 
We are prepared to prove to your 
that Meachem Gear Serv 





signed, well made, delivered on time at a 
low cost 


May we demonstrate to you the advantages of 
Meachem Gear Service? Just send us a trial 
ender of your typicel quae requirements. 


e 


THE MEACHEM 
GEAR CORPORATION 


ve 





"122-142 Dickerson Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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every essential element of effi- 
ciency. 

A dozen or more pencils have 
been scattered, in a circular forma- 
tion, around the top, bottom and 
one side of a page. In order to 
keep them “life size,” they are 
not always shown in their en- 
tirety. The company’s different 
grades and types of pencil are 
thus pictured with 
catalogue-like faith- 
fulness. 

In this manner, a 
border is devised for 
the type, and as the 
sharpened pencils all 
point down into the 
mortise and directly 
at the block of text, 
the layout has a 
double strength. It 
is one of the most 
novel compositions we 
have observed in re- 
cent years, where the 
product is made to 
form a natural frame 
for the message. 

A great dredge, 
used when founda- 
tions were being dug 
for industrial plants, 
had always been pic- 
tured in the com- 
pany’s advertising in 
a conventional photo- 
graphic style. This 
had continued for 
many years, when the 
advertising —_ depart- 


MEACHEM 22205 
GOOD INDUSTRIAL GEARS see if there was in- 


AN UNUSUAL BORDER FORMED BY A PROSAIC PRODUCT 


for example, and the temptation 


might be strong to include this. 


The gear is superimposed sharply 
against plain white paper. 

There is no all-around border, 
to cramp and detract the eye. The 
typography is almost perfect, 
keeping well away, as it does, 
from the side lines. The circular 
shape of the gear tends to direct 
the eye to the text. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company uses a most unusual 
layout which is inspirational in 
character, embodying, as it does, 


deed something new 
under the sun. 
From _ engineers 
came excellent photographs of the 
dredges working on _ important 
jobs, some of them nationally 
known. The dredges were paint- 
ed out white, skeletonized, and 
with a most compelling result. 
The elimination of detail merely 
added to the eye appeal. And as 
the body of the dredge was siz- 
able, there was a not inconsider- 
able amount of space for text. 
This meant, then, a_ ghost 
machine operating, as busily as 
could be, against a photographic 
and detailed background which ap- 
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In the last nine 
years Vogue 
has carried more 
than 1,200,000 
lines of toilet 
goods advertis- 
ing—more than 
any other 
magazine. 





UNSOLICITED 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


Soon after I came to this country nine years ago, I be- 
gan advertising in Vogue. I had just opened my Beauty 
Salon in New York City and wished to bring to the 
attention of the readers of Vogue the fact that the same 
scientific service given in my London and Paris estab- 
lishments was now obtainable in my New York Salon. 


It was not my intention or my desire to place my prepa- 
rations with the’ chemist or the department store, but 
my advertising (in which Vogue has been an important 
medium continuously since 1915) had been conducted 
but a short while when I began to receive requests from 
dealers everywhere for permission to handle my toilet 
preparations. This opened my eyes to the possibility of 
securing national distribution. 


To make a long story short, I have now an amazing 
number of selected dealers handling my preparations, 
my distribution covering the entire country, and all as a 
result of my advertising. 


Naturally, I think very highly of Vogue’s influence, both 
on an unusually fine class of women throughout the 
United States, and on the dealers who cater to their 
requirements. 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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peared very much alive with action. 
The copy read: 


You do not need to see the details 
of this dredge to know its name. It has 
been doing just such hard work, im- 
portant work, as this for the past 
thirty-eight years. It should be thor- 
oughly familiar to everybody by now, 
and it most assuredly is to those who 
make a scientific study of such prob- 
lems. 

What these dredges of ours do, day 
after day, would seem to us, of greater 
significance, in a magazine of this kind, 
than the picture of the actual dredge. 
_The other fellows show theirs: we want 
to be a little different in our advertis- 
ing this year, and therefore it is our in- 
tention, in a connected series, to feature 
the work the dredge is doing, and where, 
and allow you to take it for granted 
that our dredge is the one responsible. 


The campaign struck such a 
happy note that it was later put 
into pamphlet form. The adver- 
tiser lost nothing, for the com- 
pany name was displayed in every 
advertisement, of course. 

We have seen an excellent page 
display made by the comparatively 
obvious expedient of taking a 
giant electric dynamo, reaching up 
two stories, and mortising its 
heart out white for text. Nor did 
this detract too much from the 
dynamo. There is a fairly open 
area in any event, and the artist, 
when working on his problem, al- 
lowed just enough of the frame- 
work on the outside to remain to 
give the visual “feel” of the great 
machine. 

Then there was the surrounding 
photographic detail of tiny fig- 
ures, other and smaller dynamos 
in the perspective vista, and be- 
yond, the background of the 
immense room. 

Such devices as this permit the 
advertiser to make his illustration 
all-powerful and dominant. It may. 
run out to the very extreme limits 
of the space. 

In another series, a camera man 
snapped certain lathes as a back- 
ground, and the superintendent of 
the department in question was 
posed well up to the front, as if 
talking. This meant that while 
the machine and surrounding ac- 
cessories were “in the picture” 
the figure of the superintendent 
was a foreground feature, from 
the waist up. 
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It was an easy enough matter 
to mount the prints and paint out 
the body of the model. Only the 
outline of the figure remained, 
and, in the engraving this white 
area was actually mortised for 
script type, light face. Everything 
else on that page was solid half- 
tone. 

How is an advertiser to know 
how he may take advantage of 
this product - makes -the - frame 
idea? 

What steps must he take to go 
about producing such composi- 
tions? 

One advertiser who asked him- 
self these questions solved them 
by the following interesting and 
ingenious method: 

He had photographs made all 
through his plant, as well as other 
plants where his machines were 
installed, and then close-ups of 
the actual product. were obtained 
from these. 

These were all carefully mount- 
ed, with no wrinkles in evidence 
and the compositions were studied 
with an eye to the problem. He 
did not paint out mortises on per- 
fectly good photographic prints, 
but cut shapes out of white paper 
and first tried them on the camera 
studies. In this manner, many ex- 
periments were possible without 
harming his copy. 

One of his most successful cam- 
paigns was based on the idea of 
expletives, exclamations, startling 
headlines which provided for 
unique white mortises splashed on 
the photographs. 

For example, upon one _half- 
tone a great, sensational white 
exclamation point was painted, in 
which copy could be set. In an- 
other, a shell was made to ex- 
Plode, the white smoke making 
text room. 

There are many logical and 
ethical excuses for purely non- 
committal borders, decorative in 
character. The product _ itself, 
however, as a frame for the story, 
is unquestionably the most service- 
able idea in connection with mat- 
ter-of-fact industrial magazine 
copy, where stern realities must 


be talked, first, last and all the 
while. 
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LIVE WELL 


HE instant and enor- 
mous success that has 

‘ greeted Cosmopolitan’s 
Market Service proves that 
the women who read this 
magazine are eager for up- 
to-date culinary ideas. They 
are people who live well, 
who entertain much, and 
who are the sworn enemies 
of slavery in the kitchen. 





fhe ya) ‘. 
oOsmOop olitan | 


And they live—most of them—in the urban 
communities where environment and accessibility 
contribute to their value as potential buyers. 
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“We wont sell to the furniture store- 
It dont amount to much~ 














IHWHERE are certain Phillistines who believe 
that the furniture and homefurnishings store 
doesn't amount to much in the scheme of 
things—and who say that they don’t care about 
selling their merchandise through this retail outlet. 


Yet, last year an estimated total of $2,142,947,488.0 
worth of furniture and furnishings was sold, the 
bulk of this passing through the hands of these 
retailers. 
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Seemingly such a retail outlet as that does amount 
to much. It is a field that has proved its dollars 
and cents value tomany manufacturers and agencies 
as a constant, increasing outlet for merchandise 
| or materials that are necessities to a comfortable 
and well-groomed home. 


The halleluja chorus will be ever with us, but 
thoughtful individuals are more profitably engaged 
in diverting some of the two billion or more 
dollars their ways. 


In this attempt,-many of the successful ones have 
used The Furniture Record to get their story 
across to the really worth-while merchandisers in 
the retail field. The Record has aided and 
carried the advertising of representative manu- 
facturers and sales agents for the past twenty- 
five years. 





If you are inclined to be a Phillistine, at least 
let us tell and show you what we believe our 
merchandising plan can accomplish in your case. 
ve 
ore 


af ~The Grand Kapids 
: | FURNITURE RECORD 


Published by the Periodical Publishing Company 


00 Grand Rapids. Michigan. U.S.A. 
he 
4 Also publishers of Within the Home, Also publishers of the Furniture 


=) el 
Home Furnisher, Homes Charming, Re i Manufacturer and Artisan, Ameri- 
Better Furniture and services for fur- te | S can Funeral Director, and books for 
C J 


niture retailers _ the furniture industry. 
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Big thingsare doing 
in New Orleans/ 


(The Public Belt Railroad of New Orleans will 
build a $12,000,000 bridge across the Mississippi 
for railway and vehicle traffic. 


GLA seawall and system of parkways and drives, 
aggregating $6,000,000, will open a great, new, 
highclass lake shore residential section within the 
city limits. 


QA $1,500,000 drainage project will reclaim 
29,000 acres of fertile land at the very gates of 
New Orleans. 

Q The local Levee Board will constructa $1,000,000 
spillway to protect farming and trucking lands near 
New Orleans against river overflow. 
Organization is being perfected for the construc- 
tion of a causeway across Lake Pontchartrain, 
which will make New Orleans easier of access to 
many thousands of Louisianians and Mississippians, 
and will cost approximately $12,000,000. 

QA large manufacturing concern has procured a 
site for the erection of a $2,000,000 plant on the 
Industrial Canal. 

Q.Allied theatrical interests will erect a $1,500,000 
theatre on a $3,000,000 site. 

Qa New Orleans hotel is erecting a $3,500,000 
annex to contain 700 rooms. 

(General building operations, both commercial 
and residential, are setting a stiff pace. 


You cannot afford to leave New Orleans off that list! 


The Cimes-Picaxyune 


Qflriesr For tHe sourait{) 


Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta by Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman, Inc.; in San Francisco and Los Angeles by R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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Handling Salesmen Who Think 
All Home Office Folks Are Dubs 


A Letter That Took Some Wind Out of a Salesman Who Thought 
He Knew It All 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, 


MY’ dear Mercer :— 

Have you ever noticed how 
many salesmen there are, who, 
while exercising the greatest 
tact and diplomacy in their rela- 
tions with the trade, are quite 
tactless and most undiplomatic in 
their dealings with their employ- 
ers, and especially with their im- 
mediate superiors? Nothing that 
I may say here is intended to be 
personal. I am writing you of 
these things only because of their 
important bearing upon a sales- 
man’s success. Many salesmen, 
otherwise splendidly equipped, 
have failed to reach the goal be- 
cause of their wrong attitude in 
these matters, 

Take the individual employer or 
co-partnership, for example. The 
directing head may be a little old- 
fashioned in his manner and his 
methods ; his cravat may not be as 
gorgeous nor the cuffs on his 
trousers as conspicuous as are 
those of his “hired man” on the 
road. Also, for personal reasons, 
he may not get out on the firing 
line, which prevents his keeping 
in as close touch with the trade 
and modern methods as he other- 
wise might; but the salesman who 
even thinks contemptuously of 
such a man writes himself down 
as an “ass.” He, the employer, 
has built up for himself a busi- 
ness that has made him money 
and reputation, and can furnish 
the “wherewith” to pay the ex- 
penses and salaries of innumerable 
men on the road, whereas, as you 
and I very well know, the aver- 
age salesman is up against it 
should his salary or expense check 
be misdirected. 

For my part I have a very pro- 
found respect for the man who 

Fourth of a series of actual letters 
written by Mr. Williams to his salesmen, 
reprinted’ exactly as he wrote them. 
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San Francisco 


has “arrived,” but entirely aside 
from this, I have always figured 
that it was the privilege of the 
man who puts up the money to 
determine how it should be spent. 
In other words, the “fellow who 
pays the fiddler, selects the 
music.” 

Another thing I have learned as 
a result of extended experience at 
both ends of the line, is that hu- 
man nature is much the same 
everywhere, and the thing that 
will antagonize a man on the out- 
side will have the same effect on 
the man on the inside. For ex- 
ample, no salesman worthy of the 
name will knowingly run counter 
to the principles, whims or 
idiosyncrasies of a buyer, but 
strange to say these same men will 
almost daily ignore or run coun- 
ter to the views and instructions 
of the men at the office—the pro- 
prietor, sales manager, cashier, 
credit man, advertising man, 
shipper, etc——thus needlessly irri- 
tating and antagonizing them. My 
own theory is that it is not a 
good plan to have even the office 
boy against mé, because some day 
he and the boss may be there 
alone and he may be given an 
opportunity to hand me one—or 
the office boy may some day be- 
come a “higher up.” 

There is a certain type of “old 
line” salesman who prides himself 
on his “independence” and who 
takes a special delight in showing 
“the office” the small regard he 
has for their ideas and wishes. I 
say “old line” because he is pass- 
ing, and will soon be a memory. 
Just between ourselves, why 
should a salesman be given or al- 
lowed to take more liberties with 
the instructions of the firm than 
its other employees? Suppose the 
shipper persistently sent goods to 
the wrong concern or place; the 
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. 
cashier neglected to discount bills 
when instructed to take advantage 
of all discounts; the credit man 
passed certain accounts that he 
had been specifically instructed 
not to paSs; the sales manager put 
into effect a policy contrary to the 
one authorized by the proprietor, 
board of directors, or manager. 
What would happen? And yet 
this type of salesman is constantly 
doing just that sort of thing. 

He objects to sending in re- 
ports, and when they are supposed 
to come in daily, will send them 
in bunches of eight or ten when 
he gets ready; forgets his weekly 
report altogether; does not keep 
the office advised as to his plans 
or movements; fails to send in a 
route list, or having sent one, for- 
gets it and works without regard 
to it. Neglects to show terms or 
prices on his orders, or reduces, 
without authority, his prices, and 
extends his terms beyond the 
limits allowed; objects to all 
criticisms, even when construc- 
tive; turns up his nose at any 
suggestions offered; frequently 
passes over to a brother salesman 
of the same type at a hotel, the 
letter containing suggestions, and 
asks, “What do vou think of that 
for a lobster? How’d you like to 
work for a concern or a sales 
manager like that?” 

The type of salesman referred 
to neglects to inquire for his mail 
at hotels or to leave forwarding 
addresses, thereby missing impor- 
tant communications. He replies 
to important letters a week after 
receiving them, or does not reply 
at all, or overlooks the important 
features in them; embodies a 
dozen subjects in one letter, mak- 
ing it impossible to handle it ex- 
peditiously. A common failing of 
this type is to write too much or 
too little. Either he smothers you 
with irrelevant matter and bad 
penmanship, out of which it is 
almost impossible to dig the in- 
formation that is germane, or he 
writes so little that one cannot 
possibly obtain an intelligent idea 
of the matter or proposition 
under discussion. 

He delays sending in. his ex- 
pense account; is careless in writ- 
ing up his orders, placing upon 
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the office or factory the burden of 
guessing as to sizes, weights, etc, 
as well as other important details. 
Expects quick action on new ac- 
counts but gives the credit depart- 
ment no information whatever re- 
garding the personnel of the firm 
or its financial responsibility; 
then kicks like a steer when the 
shipment is delayed, while the 
credit department is securing the 
necessary information through 
regular channels—then, when he 
has rubbed everybody the wrong 
way until they are sore, and he 
gets a sharp letter from some- 
body, he sits down and sulks, and 
bemoans the Fate that ties him up 
to an institution at once so in- 
considerate and unappreciative. 

For some unexplained reason 
we salesmen have always assumed 
as our privilege the right to do 
some things not permitted to 
other employees; but I think you 
will agree with me that there is 
no good reason why they should, 
and anyway, it is a most short- 
sighted policy for a salesman to 
antagonize, needlessly, those who 
are associated with him in busi- 
ness. There can be no success 
without harmony of action and 
the strongest possible co-opera- 
tion; and so far as this institution 
is concerned, I know, that it is the 
desire of everybody at this end to 
give everybody at the other end a 
square deal, and we want and 
shall expect the strongest possible 
team work. 

Yours very truly, 
B. J. WILLrIAMs. 





Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of “Wireless Age” 


Colin F. Boag has been appointed 
advertising manager of Wireless Age, 
New York. He was formerly on the 
advertising staff of that publication. 

Harry L. Welker, advertising man- 
ager of Wireless Age for the last five 
and a half years, has joined the Adams- 
Morgan Company, Inc., Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., as New York and New 
England representative of the Paragon 
line of radio products. 


W. H. Botts Joins 


“Current Opinion” 


W. H. Botts, formerly with Stroud 
& Company, Philadelphia, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of Current 
Opinion, New York. 
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Excerpt from a recent letter from 
eve JEAN PATOU to HENRY SELL, 
editor of Harper’s Bazar. 


= From issue to issue 
during recent years, I have 
noted your consistent progress 
and development which have 
made it’ the first magazine 
of America. | 


With all my compliments 
for your achievement, I beg 
you to believe in my perfect 
sympathy. 33 





“Harper’s Bazar 
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Page Mr. Bartlett! 





Tue Star Russer Company, Inc. 
Axron, Onto, Nov. 11, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer was interested in the 
article on page 150 of your October 30 
issue. No doubt, Mr. Sumner delivered 
a good address. 

I take it, that “The Old Order 
Changeth” is the “text’’ to which you 
refer, when you say that Mr. Sumner 

“went to the Bible for a subject.” I 
wish you would publish in your next 
issue, the book chapter, and verse in 
which this noteworthy passage is found. 

If you cannot locate the reference, 
try Tennyson’s “Mort D’ Arthur.” 

Tue Star Russer Company, INc. 

C. A. Reece. 


R. REECE was by no means 

the only subscriber who 
called our attention to the fact 
that Mr. Sumner went to Tenny- 
son instead of the Bible for his 
text. Mr. Reece might well say 
as it was said i in the gospel of 
St. Mark, V, 


My name is Legion: for we are many. 


Perhaps it is rather late in the 
day to accuse Mr. Tennyson of 
a rewrite job. but the fact remains 
that in 1 Corinthians; VII, 31, 
appear the words: 

For the fashion of this world passeth 
away. 

And Allen W. Clark, President, 
American Paint Journal Company, 
who was one of the number writ- 
ing us, points out that Paul wrote 
in his second letter to the church 
in Corinth: 


Old things are passed away; behold all 
things are new. 


WHAT TENNYSON SAID 


Alfred Tennyson said in line 
408 of “The Passing of Arthur,” 
as Bartlett calls it, and not by the 
way in Morte d’Arthur which was 
first translated and compiled by 
Sir Thomas Malory in the ninth 
year of the reign of King Edward 
the Fourth: 


The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new. 


As we sit here with our friend 
Mr. Bartlett digging out these 
nuggets of wisdom we find sim- 
ilar examples. In I Kings VI, 7, 
it is said: 
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There was neither hammer nor axe 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house. 


William Cowper in book five of 
“The Winter Morning Walk,” 
line 144 says: 


No sound of hammer or of saw was 
there. 


The famous quotation: 
In the midst of life we are in death. 


did not appear in the Bible but 
was written by Notker, a monk 
of St. Gall in 911 A. D., while 
watching some workmen in peril 
of their lives building a bridge at 
Martinsbrucke. It later came 
into the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Did you know that it wasn’t 
curiosity that killed the tabby cat, 
but care? Certainly. Ben Jon- 
son wrote in “Every Man in His 
Humor”: 


Hang sorrow, care’ll kill a cat. 


George Wither who lived at 
about the same time wrote it 
thus: 


Hang sorrow, care will kill a cat. 


Nobody of importance ever 
said that curiosity would kill a 
cat and it ranks today as one of 
the most common misquotations. 

It was not Calvin Coolidge, as 
might easily be supposed, who 
said: 

I have often regretted my _ speech, 
never my silence. 


It was Publius Syrus who 
wrote it in 400 B.C. 

This gentleman, next to Mr. 
Ibid, who seems to appear on al- 
most every page, wrote more 
quotable stuff than any other man 
with one or two — 

The quotation: 


The liberal soul shall be made fat. 


is not a British political slogan. 
It is from the Old Testament. 

And so it goes. Familiar quo- 
tations are not nearly so familiar 
as they seem. 

“Who said that first?” is a 
question difficult to answer, and 
Mr. Bartlett’s indispensable book 
is an interesting and sometimes 
startling companion.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 
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Forecast— 


of the Trend of Engineering, 

Commercial and Financial De- 

velopment in the Electrical 
Industry During 1925 


January 3rd Issue 
of 
ELECTRICAL 
WORLD’ 


This Annual Statistical Number or 
ELECTRICAL WORLD is the electrical 
industry’s authoritative summary of the past 
year’s realities and the coming year’s proba- 
bilities. Valuable to subscribers. Doubly 
valuable to advertisers—as a market indicator 
and as a market contact. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD is one of the 15 McGraw- 
Hill publications which serve the following fields: 


Electrical : Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, Electrical 
Retailing, Journal of Electricity. 

Construction and Civil Engineering: Engineering News-Record. 

Mining: Engineering & Mining Journal Press, Coal Age. 

Transportation: Electric Railway Journal, Bus Transportation. 

Industrial: American Machinist, Industrial Engineer, Power, 
American Machinist (European Edition), Chemical & 
Metallurgical Engineering. 

Engineering in Spanish-Reading Countries: Ingenieria Internacional. 

*A McGraw-Hill Publication 


Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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The Macfadden 
Publications 


Announce 
The Formation 


of 


THE MACFADDEN UNIT 


Consisting of 


True Story 
Dream World 
Fiction-Lovers 
True Romances 
True Detective Mysteries 
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The Macfadden 
Unit 


Guarantees a Net Paid 
Monthly Circulation of 


2,725,000 copies 


$4500 a Page 


(429 lines) 


AND 


‘41 a Line 


Beginning With the April 1925 Issue 
Closing January 17th 
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What Dennison Spends and 
Gets from Advertising 


A Report on the Plan, Expenditure and Cost Per Inquiry of Dennison 
Advertising 


By H. W. Harney 


Dennison Manufacturing Company 


ENNISON goods are divided 
more or less arbitrarily by our- 
selves into four great classes: 
Tags, gummed articles and adhe- 


on the theory that if his interest 
can be aroused he will interest the 
consumer. It has been our opin- 
ion and still is, that all of our 














sives, crepe paper products and advertising of | the dealer line 
holiday items. The greatest simi- should be primarily for and 
larity between most of them is through the dealer. 

that the prime Our line is 
element in their ~— F.. single 
composition 1s Members of the Association cylinder = prop- 
paper, but the of National Advertisers who osition where 
existence of this heard the address by Mr. Har- by advertising 
similarity can- ney, that is printed here, voted we can force 
not be used to it the “beass tack” talk of the the dealer to 
link them to- cemueetion. stock it: On ac- 
gether so that This contribution to the fact- — mt its 
the home con- literature of advertising was multiplicity, _ it 
sumer can grasp made possible through the is one which 
our entire line, broad-minded policy of the we must rely 
because there Dennison company—an organi- on the dealer 
are countless zation that, perhaps more than to exploit, and 
paper articles any other, has given of its ex- we aan —_ 
which, to the periences for the benefit of all nish him = 
home consum- industries that may be interested the means for 
er’s way of tn ieee giving it the 
thinkin g, ‘ publicity re- 
should be quired. 

made by us, but This cannot 


which we do not manufacture. 

So, too, there are many Denni- 
son articles which, because they 
are not made of paper, would be 
left out in the cold if we tried to 
describe our goods by starting 
with the paper premise. The ad- 
vertiser is lucky who can say 
“soup,” and in a general way de- 
scribe all of his products from 
“bean” to “clear green turtle.” We 
can’t do it. To the layman, a few 
of our items are brothers and a 
few first cousins. To him, also 
a great many are not even related. 
_In merchandising there are two 
different plans in regard to dis- 
tribution ; one group makes a drive 
on the consumer, relying on the 
demand thus created to force the 
dealer to handle the line; the 


other makes a drive on the dealer 





be done by popularizing the name 
“Dennison.” It must be done by 
infusing into the dealer and his 
clerk a knowledge of Dennison 
goods, to whom they can be sold, 
and more especially how they can 
be used. 

Let us take for an example a 
fold of crepe paper. It is beauti- 
ful in color and of fine texture. 
Certain uses for it are obvious, 
though apparently limited. Show 
the women folks, however, that it 
can be used to make bright flow- 
ers to bloom all year, or that a 
stunning, practical sport hat can 
be made from it at a cost of thirty 
or forty cents, and then you have 
aroused an interest that can be 
satisfied only by possession. 

National advertising, therefore, 
can be used only as a dealer help 
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and in no other way. Because of 
the number of Dennison items, the 
infrequency of their use and the 
lowness of their price, no adver- 
tising that Dennison can do can 
ever be expected to pay for itself 
ome by including dealer good- 
will. 

Our advertising plan for the 
dealer line is constructed as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Through our dealers and their Den- 
nison Service Departments. 

(2) Through our own retail stores and 
Dennison Instructors. 

(3) Through the publication and distribu- 
tion of educational booklets. 

(4) Through genuine dealer service and 

co-operation. 


(5) Through nationa 1 advertising in 
small space in women’s magazines. 


~ 


If I were to touch upon all of 
the planks of this advertising plat- 
form, it would make this talk un- 
necessarily long, so my further re- 
marks will be confined entirely to 
our national advertising of the 
dealer line. For the moment let 
us go back to the beginning of our 
existing advertising campaign 
which started in 1918. 

Until 1918, Dennison had been 
an irregular national magazine ad- 
vertiser, notwithstanding the fact 
that the company was founded in 
1844, and had enjoyed a normal 
and healthy growth. While our 
methods of dealer line exploitation 
were proving successful, the feel- 
ing existed that a certain amount 
of regular national advertising was 
desirable. Briefly, we wanted to 
make the Dennison dealer feel that 
Dennison was supporting him, and 
we also wanted, of course, to in- 
crease the market for our staple 
goods year by year. It was felt 
that some sort of regular national 
advertising would accomplish these 
ends. 

Finally we decided to use small 
space. The idea was that since 
none of our goods were articles of 
daily demand, if we advertised in 
small space in a fairly large list 
of publications and pounded away 
every month, a consumer interest 
would be created which would 
move our staple items off the 
dealers’ shelves a little faster at 
least than they had moved in the 
past. 
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Because of the number of items 
and because of the more or less 
restricted market for some of 
them (like a key tag), and because 
of the impossibility of grouping 
them together in any intelligent 
way, our advertising had to be 
in relatively small space in order 
to cover any large part of our 
items, and do it at a reasonable 
cost. Aside from the question of 
cost, it was argued that while 
small space advertising might not 
be as productive relatively as 
large space, small space did offer 
us the opportunity to start in a 
modest way and prove our case 
as we went along. 

And so the campaign was 
started off in 1918 with an appro- 
priation of $10,000. Advertise- 
ments about two inches square— 
28 lines to be exact—were em- 
ployed, each one featuring a single 
staple article. The copy was con- 
versational in tone. Every adver- 
tisement offered a booklet or sam- 
ple, and every one referred to the 
Dennison dealer. The illustrations 
usually depicted the product, and 
in some cases were of the point- 
of-contact style. Only prosaic 
staple goods such as paper towels, 
mending tape, glue, sealing wax, 
baggage tags, and so on, were ad- 
vertised. The name “Dennison” 
was given prominence as well as 
the slogan “What Next?” 


SLOGAN BROUGHT INQUIRIES 


This slogan was intended to 
convey what a great many people 
were continually saying, “What in 
the world is Dennison going to 
get out next?” The catch line 
“What Next?” did seem to make 
an impression on many people who 
sent for the booklets after read- 
ing one of our advertisements. 
One man wrote us, “ ‘What 
Next?’ I'll bite.’ The slogan has 
been used ever since in this coun- 
try. We tried it in our foreign 
advertising, however, but it didn’t 
take. 

Our salesmen were told that the 
purpose of this campaign was to 
move our staple goods off the 
dealers’ shelves faster than they 
had moved in the past; that we 
wanted to increase the dealers’ 
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The Home Classifications 
Show Advertising Power 
of The Detroit News 


7 most convincing proof of the superior re- 
sultfulness of Detroit News advertising is 
found in the preferred patronage shown The News 
by Detroit’s advertisers whose products must be 
sold to the home dwellers. Look over the list of 
classifications below carefully and note that during 
the first 10 months of 1924 The Detroit News pub- 
lished 13,322,960 lines of this type of advertising, 
or 9,698,066 more lines than the second paper. In- 
asmuch as this class of advertising is dependent 
on home influence for results, the dominant lead of 
The News in these classifications is perhaps the 
greatest substantiation of its ability to cover all 
Detroit thoroughly, and to deliver to national ad- 
vertisers both mass and class circulation at one 
cost. 


Figures Given in Lines Covering 





First 10 Months of 1924 

CLASSIFICATION NEWS 2ND PAPER 

Boots and Shoes.............. 319,480 101,990 
Department Stores ............. 5,261,886 1,309,476 
Furniture and Household Articles... 2,984,436 683,830 
Groceries and Food Products...... 838,180 406,196 
SN cc ienchasconcean 1,424,732 431,452 
Musical Instruments ............ 384,314 255,094 
BE TE nvdeecesseenes 2,409,932 436,856 
BR tniitede cules svabaws 13,322,960 3,624,894 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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turnover. But, they were also 
told not to sell the dealer large 
stocks of the goods advertised on 
the strength of the advertising. 
All that we expected the dealer to 
do was to have a fair stock of the 
goods on his shelves, to sell out 
and order more. 

As a matter of fact, our sales- 
men were emphatically informed 
that they would be doing wrong 
if they induced a dealer to order 
more than he usually did. No 
mention whatever of the advertis- 
ing was made to the dealer in our 
house magazine. 

Twelve hundred replies were 
received in 1918. The cost per in- 
quiry was $8.33. Not so good— 
but better than was anticipated. We 
had planned to test out the small- 
space idea for at least two years, 
however, and when the advertising 
manager showed the directors a 
basketful of the inquiries that had 
accumulated, they were suffi- 
ciently impressed to authorize us 
to proceed for another year. 


HUMOROUS COPY USED 


During 1919, 108 thirty- line ad- 
vertisements were run in national 
women’s magazines, weeklies and 
the farm papers. The size of the 
advertisements was increased by 
two lines—a big increase? Instead 
of showing the goods large with 
an inanimate point-of-contact, as 
had been done the previous year, 
the cartoon type of point-of-con- 
tact was adopted. At the same 
time we commenced ‘to slip in a 
few advertisements about the 
special holiday merchandise which 
we manufacture for Hallowe’en, 
Christmas and the other holidays, 
as well as a few advertisements 
about some of our hand crafts, 
such as the framing of snapshots 
with passé partout binding. 

Naturally, the response to these 
advertisements was greater than 
to our advertising of staple goods, 
because women are interested in 
parties and in doing things with 
their hands. Undoubtedly, the 
offer of a book of suggestions was 
instrumental in bringing in re- 
plies. On the other hand, adver- 
tisements featuring baggage tags 
and preserve labels could hardly 
be made alluring. At best they 
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could only register in the minds 
of women readers a determination 
to buy on the next trip to the sta- 
tioner, this thought even super- 
seding any desire to write for a 
catalogue. 

A comparison of the results from 
the two kinds of advertisements 
soon convinced us that we could ac- 
quaint a greater number of peopie 
with the name “Dennison” by ad- 
vertising our popular holiday and 
hand-craft items than we could by 
stressing merely staple goods; and 
we were convinced, furthermore, 
that once folks were attracted to 
us through the medium of our 
decorative merchandise, they would 
be similarly receptive to our staple 
lines when they were introduced 
by advertising or through our 
dealers. 

And so the small space campaign 
which was undertaken chiefly to 
feature staples, steadily withdrew 
from staples to art lines, until to- 
day only about 25 per cent of our 
advertising appropriation is de- 
voted to the so-called, staples. 

The advertising in 1919 cost 
$19,337; the replies numbered 18, 
647, and the cost per inquiry was 
$1.03 against $8.33 in 1918. 

During 1920 and 1921 the size 
and general style of our advertis- 
ing remained the same, although 
occasional quarter pages were tried 
out with excellent results. Each 
year the number of inquiries in- 
creased in volume and the cost 
per inquiry decreased sharply. 

With the beginning of 1922 the 
size of our small advertisements 
was increased to forty lines and 
more quarter pages were used. This 
change was partially due to the 


_ business conditions _ prevailing. 


Our cut cartoon style of illus- 
tration was discontinued for the 
semi-silhouette, and we began to 
offer more than ever before to 
send advertising material at a 
price. The magazines with mixed 
circulation were discontinued. 
Another development that was 
having its effect upon our adver- 
tising about this time was the pub- 
lication of instruction books which 
are sold to the public at ten cents 
each. With the invention of crepe 
paper early in the nineties, and 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Things Are Different 


IN CHICAGO 


HE advent of cold weather and an 

immediate revival in business follow- 
ing the election were responsible for 
Chicago retailers placing an unusually 
heavy volume of advertising in Chicago 
newspapers during the two weeks’ period 
of November 1-15, inclusive. 


In the evening field the Chicago Even- 
ing American gained 19,188 lines of local 
display advertising during the period 
mentioned above while the Chicago Daily 
News Jost 49,845 lines. 


Things are happening in Chicago be- 
cause the local retailer is familiar with 
conditions and is buying space accordingly. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 


Chicago Evening American leads 
the second evening paper (the 
Daily News), by 65,000 in total 
circulation; by 27,000 in city and 
suburban circulation and by 20,000 
in city circulation, according to 
figures for six-month period ending 
Sept. 30, 1924. 
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“To Make the South a Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty and a Land of Rural Comradeship” 


~-Clarence Poe 


At the end of the Civil War Southern 
farmers and planters had nomoney, imple- 
ments or labor to resume farming. Many 
Southern merchants started on the vicious 
practice of selling supplies to farmers on 
credit, taking a “lien” on future crops as 
security. 





¥ 
A southwide investigation by THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM 
WOMAN showed that “time prices” 
secured by these liens carried an average 
interest charge of 70 per cent a year. 
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Following our investigation and the publicity 
given it through our paper, farmers, bankers and ag- 
ricultural leaders began a struggle for better credits. 











As a result of our leadership “time prices” are 
almost a thing of the past. 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON 
Tmcomrona TER 


Eastern Representative 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
Western Representative 
Transportation Building 





Established 1886 
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590,000 LIVE PROSPECTS! 


They live in cities, towns and suburbs in every 
state of the Union. They live in homes. 
Eighty-five per cent are home-owners. All 
of them are interested in “‘better’’ homes. 


They buy automobiles, books, food, furni- 
ture, furnaces, paints, pianos, radios—in fact, 
everything that real homes need. They are 
readers of BETTER HOMES and GAR- 
DENS because it tells them how to obtain 
and maintain a real home. 


Here is a market that offers a ready response 
to advertising because your message reaches 
them when they are thinking and planning for 
more convenience, comfort and beauty. 


You can aim directly at this market using 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS—the 
one magazine that has built more than a half- 
million circulation among home-lovers with- 
out using fiction. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher DES MOINES, IOWA 
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the gradual development of Den- 
nison handicrafts, it became in- 
creasingly evident that the growth 
of our sales to the home consumer 
depended almost entirely on teach- 
ing the public how to use our 
goods. 

For a number of years a book 
called “Art and Decoration” was 
published. This book provided 
instructions in making crepe paper 
flowers and in doing similar dec- 
orative work. It sold fer ten 
cents. In 1922 the “Art and 
Decoration” was discontinued, 
and in its place a series of six 
instruction books was issued. The 
titles of these books are self-ex- 
planatory. 


Sealing Wax Art. 

Weaving with Paper Rope. 

How to Make Paper Costumes 

How to Decorate Halls, Booths and 
Automobiles. 

How to Make Paper Flowers. 

Tables and Favors. 


These books are sold to the 
dealer at five cents each, and to 
the consumer at ten cents. The 
idea behind the series of six 
books, of course, is to sell more 
goods by teaching the public what 
can be done with them. Since 
these books made their appearance 
late in 1922, over 2,000,000 copies 
have been sold at a total whole- 
sale sales value of approximately 
$100,000. 

We also publish three holiday 
suggestion books: The Christmas 
Book for Christmas and New 
Year’s, the Gala Book for St. Val- 
entine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day 
and the other spring holidays, 
and the Bogie Book for Hallowe’en 
and Thanksgiving. The purpose 
of these books is practically the 
same as that underlying the series 
of six. We believe it is the best 
possible form of advertising for 
us, since the articles illustrated 
and described are made of Den- 
nison products. Advertising is 
blended with instruction and en- 
tertainment. The more _ books 
sold, the more merchandise used, 
and greater, of course, the sales 
of the dealer, because the mer- 
chandise must be purchased 
through him. 

While it is impossible to figure 
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out exactly the sales value of 
these books, it is interesting to 
know that they actually do pro- 
duce sales. From time to time 
questionnaires have been sent out 
to people who have bought our 
ten-cent books and from the in- 
formation gained, it is safe to say 
that each book sold means a sub- 
sequent sale of at least one dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise. 


THE DENNISON ADVERTISING PLAN 


And so we come down to 1923 
and 1924. For the past four years 
the amount of advertising has fol- 
lowed the business cycle rather 
closely —less advertising being 
done in periods of prosperity and 
more in periods of depression. 
This is the plan which underlies 
practically all of our sales pro- 
motional activities. At present 
not only are the general women’s 
magazines being employed, but we 
are also using class magazines 
reaching other cross sections of 
community life such as_ Girl 
Scouts, Y. W. C. A.’s, church 
workers, school teachers, and 
so on. 

Let us analyze for a moment one 
of our typical fifty-line advertise- 
ments. It is entitled “How to 
Make Crepe Paper Flowers.” You 
will notice the simplicity of copy 
and illustration. You will notice 
that the instruction book is fea- 
tured. You will notice that we 
try to sell in a line the idea of mak- 
ing flowers, and state further that 
to insure best results Dennison’s 
crepe paper should be used. Ref- 
erence is then made to the local 
stationer and department store, 
and the writer is invited to go to 
them or to send ten cents to us for 
a copy of the book. The slug 
“Dennison’s” and the slogan “What 
Next?” are also given prominence. 

You may be interested to know 
that this particular advertisement 
brought 4,170 replies at a cost 
of seven cents per inquiry. Inas- 
much as the Flower Book costs us 
only five cents to produce, you can 
see that we placed a copy of the 
book in the hands of an inter- 
ested home consumer at an ex- 
pense of only two cents. 

To all who answer our adver- 
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tisements, we send with the book 
information as to where Dennison 
goods can be obtained. The re- 
sults during the past two years 
have been as follows: 

In 1923 $24,000 was expended, 
which brought 64,267 requests. 
The cost per inquiry was thirty- 
eight cents. Present indications 
are that this year with an appro- 
priation of $47,500 we will receive 
120,000 inquiries for ten-cent 
books, at an approximate expense 
of thirty-eight cents or thirty-nine 
cents each. The cash receipts will 
amount to about $12,000. The cost 
of the books supplied will be 
$6,000, but as we profit by the 
same amount the net advertising 
expense of this year will be about 


$41,500. 





Holland Appoints Committee 
to Help with Reforestation 


A committee of members of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
has been appointed by Lou E. Holland, 
president, to co-operate with the various 
organizations that are dealing with the 
problem of reforestation. Malcolm Muir, 
vice-president of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, is chairman. Associated with him 
are Louis Wiley, of the New York 
Times; James Wright Brown, Editor & 
Publisher; Walter Dearden, Strathmore 
Paper Company, and Gilbert T. Hodges, 
ef the Frank A. Munsey Company. 





Join E. R. Crowe & Company 


Charles M. McLennan and M. S. 
Moore have joined the Western staff of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc., New 
York, and will handle the ‘advertising 
of Judge in that territory. Both were 
formerly with MacLean’s Magazine, To- 
ronto, Ont., Mr. McLennan as manager 
of its Chicago office, and Mr. Moore as 
manager of its Detroit office. 


Duluth “News Tribune” Buys 
Superior Newspaper 


The News Tribune Company, Duluth, 
Minn., publisher of the News Tribune, 
has bought the Wisconsin Sunday Times, 
published in Superior, and adjacent city. 
The latter publication has been consoli- 
dated with the Sunday edition of the 
News Tribune. 


G. Kenneth Goode, for the last five 
years with the Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch, has joined the staff of Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil, Inc., advertising agency, 
of that city. 
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Scope of Vigilance Work 
Increasing 


An increase of 50 per cent in the 
number of cases investigated and in- 
quiries handled during the year ended 
May 31, 1924, is reported by the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the As. 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
The number of such cases and _in- 
quiries handled during that period 
totaled 6,212, as compared with 4,063 
for the year ended May 31, 1923, a 
gain of 2,149. 

The cases opened aggregated 1.683, 
against the previous year’s total of 
1,031, an increase of 652. The in. 
quiries totaled 4,329, as against 3,032 
in the year previous. The cases closed 
numbered twenty-nine less than cases 
opened during the year, the total being 
1,654, an increase of 517 over the num- 
ber closed during the preceding year. 


O. L. Moore Heads Trade 
Association Executives 


O. L. Moore, secretary, Sales Book 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago, 
was elected president of the American 
Trade Association Executives at its 


recent annual convention which was 
held at Briarcliff Lodge, New York. 
Other officers elected were: Vice 


president, F. D. Dodge, secretary, Toy 
Manufacturers of the U. S. A.; secre 
tary-treasurer, Herbert P. Sheets, secre- 
tary-treasurer, National Retail Hardware 
Association, Indianapolis, and chairman 
of program committee, T. W. Vinson, 
business director, National School Supply 
Association, Chicago. The convention 
next year will be held at Chicago late 
in October. 


J. R. Thompson Joins 
“Maclean’s Magazine” 


John R. Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago office of 
Maclean’s Magazine, Toronto, Ont. 
succeeding Charles M. McLennan. He 
has represented the Canadian Home 
Journal, Saturday Night, and Canadian 
Farmer at Chicago for the last three 
years. 


Flylock Knife Account for 
F. J. Low 


The Fiylock Knife Company, Inc., 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the F. J. Low Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city. Business papers and newspapers 
in the State of = ell are being used 
at the present time. 


Has American Metal Polish 


Account 
The American Metal Polish Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of household 
cleaners and polishes, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Boston office 
of the Larchar-Horton Company, Prov- 
idence, R. I., advertising agency. 
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Town Folks! 


HE WORLD cannot offer 

the advertiser any circulation 
in Archangel, up near the North 
Pole, or in Punta Arenas, down 
near the South Pole; but right 
here in Greater New York, it 
has 100,000 more circulation 
every weekday than its nearest 
standard-sized competitor, and 
in the City and Suburban Area 
its circulation superiority is 


about 75,000. 





MALLERS Burtpinc §=PutiTzER BurnDINe GENERAL MoTors BUILDING 
CHICAGO New York Detroit 
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SEATTLE, WasH. San Francisco, Cab. Los ANGELES, CaL. 
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Advertisers Invite Co-operation of 





Agents and Publishers 


Association of National Advertisers Looks for Progress in’ Reducing 
Distribution Costs through Wholehearted Co-operation of 
Organized Advertising 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers has committed 
itself to a policy of seeking 
harmony among all groups in 
organized advertising to the end 
that advertising may be more ef- 
fectively used to lower distribu- 
tion costs. 

For some time this thought has 
been uppermost in the minds of 
officers of the association. There 
was strong evidence of this policy 
at the annual convention of the 
association in Atlantic City last 
week. The evidence was to be 
had in the program of the as- 
sociation; in the presence of 
officers of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, 
Periodical Publishers Association 
and National Publishers Associa- 
tion; in the remarks of the as- 
sociation’s retiring _ president 
Philip L. Thomson, and of its 
new president G. Lynn Sumner. 
Mr. Sumner, in fact, has author- 
ized Printers’ INK to make the 
following statement concerning 
this policy of the association: 

“The Association of National 
Advertisers has a _ distinctive 
character among all advertising 
organizations. Its membership 
consists exclusively of those who 
use advertising in selling to the 
national market. As an associa- 
tion we believe that advertising 
can be one of the most effective 
means of reducing selling costs. 
To that end we endeavor to share 
our experiences that every possible 
waste may be eliminated and 
every dollar so invested may yield 
a maximum return. 

“The advertiser, however, is but 
one side of the triangle which 
consists of advertiser, agent and 
publisher. If advertising as a 
business force is to achieve its 
greatest usefulness it must be 
through a cordial co-operation be- 
tween these three. We believe 


that the convention just closed has 
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been the mean§ of establishing a 
new understanding between the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the organized groups 
of agents and publishers and it 
is our hope that the coming year 
may see co-operative work done 
by these three great forces that 
will make definite progress in 
reducing the cost of distribution.” 

Both publisher and advertising 
agent are pleased with this policy 
of the association. In a few brief 
remarks at the annual dinner, H. 
S. Gardner, president of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, said: “The Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies welcomes the opportunity 
to fraternize with the Association 
of National Advertisers. The 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies came into being 
to better advertising and on that 
score it stands on the same plat- 
form with the Association of 
National Advertisers.” 

The convention of the associa- 
tion, covering a period of three 
days, touched on many subjects 
The program for this convention 
was arranged by Bernard Lichten- 
berg of Alexander Hamilton 
Institute with this thought in 
mind: “Reducing Selling Costs by 
Means of Better Advertising and 
Marketing Methods.” Summarized 
reports that seek to give the high 
spots of the convention in brief 
fashion follow this general report 
of the convention under the 
following headings: 

(1) Owen D. Young to Direct Dis- 
tribution Study. 

) The Quality Question of Adver- 
tising Mediums. 

(3) Americans on European Boards 
of Directors. 

(4) The Reading Habits of 1924. 

(5) The Ford Idea in the Candy 
Business. 
oe The Three Essentials of Good 
Oo 

(3) A Test of Inquiry Follow-Up. 

(8) What Co-ordinated Selling and 
Advertising Means. 
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Lass 
Signifies numbers! 
There’s no mass 
To class 
But there’s class 
In mass! 


Certainly among 
Eighteen million readers 
It’s reasonable to believe 
The American Weekly 
Reaches some of every 
Sect, sex and section 

Of America! 


American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


Settee 

















THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 





New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post- Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Fr i E i 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore— American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 


Milwaukee—Sentinel & Sunday Telegram 
“If you want to see the color of their money—use‘color’.”’AJ.K. 
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Textile World 











takes over 5 
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TEXTILES was merged with Textil ; 
World beginning with the November c 

Ist issue. I 


This is the second well-known technical 


periodical to be consolidated with Textile 7 
World within a year. Posselt’s Textile i 
Journal was the other. I 

* &¢ 8 & . 
The principal news in this advertisement is thrown ; 
up into those paragraphs. | r 
But there are further facts to be marshalled and , 
carefully weighed. f 
To take care of the increased subscribers thus i 


gained—whose interests are primarily in produc- 
tion and technical processes—the technical edi- 
torial staff has been increased. More space than 
ever will be devoted to management, operation, 
processes, costs, etc. 

The Questions and Answers Service—a highly 
valuable feature of both journals—will be con- 
tinued and strengthened. Both developments are 
straight in line with Textile World’s natural growth. 
There has been a constant pull on the time of mill 
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men by more publications than they were able at- 
tentively to read despite their value. 
There has been the pull of two papers on the manu- 
facturer’s advertising appropriation, with the re- 
sult that in many cases he was not adequately repre- 
sented in either. 
In the consolidated publication it is possible to ob- 
tain—in minimum time—the trade news, market 
trend and developments relating to machinery, 
processes and management. 
In the consolidated publication the advertiser is at 
once able more efficiently to appeal to the larger 
audience with unduplicated effort—the principle of 
concentration applies here also. 
In this union there is strength and economy. 

* &¢ 8 & 


Textile World has never had a counterpart in the 
industry. 

It leads, and has always led, in individual net paid 
circulation. It leads, and has always led, in ad- 
vertising space and in the number of manufac- 

turers using its columns—over 850. 

| The men who buy and those who sell meet on com- 
mon ground in a paper dedicated to broad, inde- 
pendent, four-square service to the world’s second 
industry. 

This consolidation is merely another forward step. 


ae 


| Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, fe & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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(9) Pictures That Sell the Product. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the “brass tack” talk of the 
convention: An address by Harold 
A. Harney of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company on what his 
organization spends for advertis- 
ing and what it gets in return for 
that expenditure. 





G. LYNN SUMNER, NEW PRESIDENT 
OF A.N.A. 


A word concerning the new of- 
ficers of the association before 


giving the ten reports already 
listed : 
The new president, G. Lynn 


Sumner, is vice-president of the 
Women’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences, and advertising 
counsel of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. He came 
into advertising work a number 
of years ago via the newspaper 
route. Among important offices 
he has filled in organized adver- 
tising has been a _ directorship 
on the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. 

Ralph Starr Butler, who is in 
charge of advertising for the 
United States Rubber Company, 
is senior vice-president of the 
association. The other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, P. B. Zimmerman, 
National Lamp Works of Gen- 
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eral Electric Company, and E, T. 
Hall, Ralston Purina Company. 
Directors: W. S. Ashby, Western 
Clock Company; C. Beatty, 
New Jersey Zinc Company; R. N. 
Fellows, Addressograph Company; 
W. K. Towers, Paige-Detroit 
Company; W. E. Loucks, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation; H. 
V. Jamison, American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company; S. E. Coney- 
beare, Armstrong Cork Company; 
R. K. Leavitt, Onyx Hosiery, Inc.; 
Carl J. Schumann, Hilo Varnish 
Corporation ; Bernard Lichtenberg, 
Alexander Hamilton _ Institute; 
J. S. Wichert, Mellin’s Food Com- 
pany; and E. D. Gibbs, National 
Cash Register Company. The re- 
tiring president, P. L. Thomson, 
is a member of the board, ex 
officio. 

No successor to John Sullivan, 
who resigned as_ secretary-trea- 
surer, has as yet been appointed. 





Owen D. Young 
to Direct Distribution 
Study 


News that Owen D._ Young, 
of Dawes Plan fame, and chair- 
man of the board of the General 
Electric Company, would head a 
committee of business men ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover that will make a study of 
distribution costs was brought to 
the convention by a member of the 
committee, F. M. Feiker. Mr. 
Feiker is vice-president of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, 
and was at one time assistant to 
Secretary Hoover and vice-pres- 
ident of McGraw-Hill Company. 

In reporting on the plan for 
this work and in asking for the 
support of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Mr. Feiker 
made the following statements: 

“In the general plan to set up 
practical inquiries into the elimina- 
tion of waste in industry, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover four 
years ago reorganized and en- 
larged several of the Bureaus of 
the Department of Commerce, so 
that it could function more effec- 
tively to help business men in the 
solution of these problems. Out of 
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A Definite Program 
Planned and Timed 


for Southern Farmers 


Both timely ‘O DO and say the right thing at the 
and useful right time is surely a “consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” Southern 

Ruralist believes so. Its editorial con- 

tent, therefore, is planned with a view to 

supplying Southern farmers with the advice 

they want and need, at the time they want and 


need it most. 
This definite De ent editors in conference map out a 
program definite program twelve months in advance. In 


consequence, one issue of Southern Ruralist 
each month treats of the following major farm 
activities in seasonal order: 


January . Farm Crops and Fertilizers 
February . Gardening 

March . . Farm Tools, Machinery and Tillage 
April . . Automobile, Trucks and Good 


Roads 
May. . Forage and Ensilage 
June . . . Dairy and Live Stock 
July . . . Marketing and Farm Finance 


August. . Better Home Equipment and Fur- 
nishings 











400,000 of 
the leaders 





September Small Grain and Winter Legumes 
October . Building and Fencing 

November Fruit and Spraying 

December . Poultry 


Good, practical, common-sense information goes 
into these feature numbers—the kind that’s 
helping make better farmers, better citizens of 
more 400,000 subscribers and their families. 


Issues of Southern Ruralist appearing the 15th 
of the month are called “What Farmers Are 
Doing” numbers. Practical experience and suc- 
cess articles submitted by the readers themselves 
are used almost entirely in these issues. 


Whatever you have to sell, if it is worthy and 
serves a useful purpose there is a rich market 
for it among the Southern Ruralist reader-buyers. 
Any representative will glady cite you facts to 
prove it. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 1411 Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
A. H. BILLINGSLEA R. R. RING 
342 Madison Ave. Palace Bldg. 


400,000 GUARANTEED 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOYD CHAPPELL 
730 O'Farrell St. 
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this plan came the Division of 
Simplified Practice associated with 
the Bureau of Standards of that 
department, the addition of ex- 
perts in commodity lines in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and the statistical in- 
quiries set up under the Bureau 
of Census. 

“In the field of distribution, all 
of these departments have made 
a very tangible contribution to the 


’ effective elimination of waste, and 


growing out of the statistical in- 
quiries as to production and stocks 
has come a constantly growing 
demand on the Department for 
facts and figures which would en- 
able the business man individually 
to find some measure of his mar- 
ket in terms of the numbers of 
distributors and the volume of 
sales in different territories. It 
is fair to say that the many ques- 
tions which are asked the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in this field of 
inquiry cannot be answered be- 
cause Of the complete lack of 
statistical information. 

“Secretary Hoover was led to 
call a meeting last June of repre- 
sentative business men to confer 
on this problem and as a result of 
that meeting the business men 
there present recommended that a 
larger committee than was there 
represented be gathered together, 
that the committee find financial 
support outside of the Govern- 
ment for conducting an inquiry 
into the need of such a mercan- 
tile census, and as a result of such 
an. inquiry make recommendations 
to Congress which would bring 
about the desired result. Mr. O. D. 
Young, partner with Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Dawes in bringing the 
so-called Dawes Plan to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and Chairman 
of the Board of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has consented to 
act as chairman of this commit- 
tee of business men, and the com- 
mittee is at the present engaged 
in three undertakings: first, to en- 
large its membership to include 
official representatives of business 
men interested in the promotion 
of this idea; second, to secure 
through these organizations nomi- 
nal subscriptions for raising a 
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fund to carry out the detailed 
work of preliminary surveys and 
promotion, and, third, to present 
the beginnings of the plan and to 
secure discussion from all such 
bodies actively interested in this 
movement. 

“No single organization has 
more intimate contact with the 
needs of the field of reducing dis- 
tribution costs than the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc. 
As vice-chairman of the Committee 
to Promote a Mercantile Census, 
I should welcome the aid of this 
organization, first, in appointing 
representatives on the committee; 
second, to undertake the direction 
of this committee, and third, an 
inquiry among your members that 
would answer broadly the follow- 
ing questions: (1) What kind of 
statistics should be collected? (2) 
What classes of distribution sta- 
tistics can be collected? (3) 
Should statistics be collected by 
individual associations? (4) What 
part of the task of collecting can 
be done by private enterprise? (5) 
What kind of statistics should be 
collected by the Government?” 


The Quality 
Question of Advertising 
Mediums 


The hope that the Association 
of National Advertisers might 
eventually take upon itself the 
task of making a quality analysis 
of advertising mediums was ex- 
pressed by O. C. Harn, president 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 

Mr. Harn’s remarks came after 
three addresses on three different 
circulation-getting methods had 
been made by Fred Stone, business 
manager of Review of Re- 
views; Myron F. Douglas, circula- 
tion manager of the Curtis Pub-. 
lishing Company, and Tom Beck, 
president of Collier’s. Each pre- 
sented with clarity and in detail, 
and, in the case of Tom Beck, with 
wit and humor, an analysis of the 
circulation-getting methods in 
which they put their belief and 
trust. 

These three addresses, in Mr. 
Harn’s opinion, represented the 
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first step of the Association of 
National Advertisers toward a 
qualitative analysis of advertising 
mediums. “It has often been sug- 
gested that the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations should go into the 
quality of publications and pass on 
its judgments to members,” Mr. 
Hart said. “This the Bureau has 
persistently refused to do. It 
stands ready to give all the facts. 
I think the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers should do the 
quality job.” 

The convention was informed by 
G. Lynn Sumner that the associa- 
tion planned to go ahead in work 
of this kind and had in mind hear- 
ing at its next meeting from 
either newspaper publishers or bus- 
iness-paper publishers after the 
manner in which it had just heard 
from periodical representatives. 





Americans 
on European Boards of 


Directors 
“Far-sighted American business 
men are convinced that we should 
not only loan money to Europe, 
but especially feel that we should 
make direct investments and be 
represented on European boards 
of directors.” This was one of 
the several side-lights on the 
Dawes Plan offered by Dr. Jere- 
miah W. Jenks of Alexander 
Hamilton Institute and New York 
University. 

In further developing this par- 
ticular thought he said: 

“It is the universal belief that 
with the acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan and the harmonious working 
together of the leading powers of 
Europe in the development of that 
plan, the permanency of peace— 
at any rate for a series of years 
—is established. This, in turn, 
will lead to the granting of 
credits, the making of loans and 
investments in many of the other 
countries of Europe besides those 
directly affected by the Dawes 
Plan, so that the influence of that 
plan is very wide reaching and 
cannot fail to be beneficial for 
many years to come. 

“In my judgment, American 
financiers and business men have 
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not only the opportunity, but also 
in reality the obligation to give 
their support both by loans and 
by direct investments in enter- 
prises of various types through- 
out Europe, to the economic and 
financial rehabilitation of the dif- 
ferent countries. Practically every- 
where will be found excellent op- 
portunities for safe investment. 
Both Europe and the United 
States will receive the greater 
benefit if Americans enter into 
direct business relationships by 
buying stocks, placing their rep- 
resentatives on boards of directors 
and taking an active part in the 
management of European busi- 
ness. Such participation will be 
more helpful than loans, both in 
connection with international ex- 
change and in its political bene- 
fits. Incidentally, it will also be 
distinctly more profitable, pro- 
vided the investments are made 
with a reasonable degree of con- 
servative skill.” 


The Reading Habits 
of 1924 


Advertisers who believe that 
their copy should make the same 
appeal as that made in the edi- 
torial pages of a consumer pub- 
lication will follow with interest 
a dissection of the reading habits 
of 1924 made by Professor 
George Burton Hotchkiss of New 
York University. This is his 
analysis in his own words: 

“The reading public today has 
little taste for pure reason, for 
meditation or for abstract argu- 
ment. Adventure stories and 
dramatic stories which show the 
working out of passions and emo- 
tions are popular. Readers today 
seem to prefer the realistic or 
what they think is real life. 
Biographies and __ biographical 
fragments have been continually 
gaining in circulation. It is a 
golden opportunity not only for 
old authors, statesmen and scien- 
tists to tell their life histories and 
reminiscences, but also for actors, 
pugilists and for everyone else 
who ever gained the limelight, in- 
cluding those who gained it in the 


(Continued on page 137) 
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here will. he 
no last minute opposition 
from the Top executives 
whenthe final O.K. is 
pending. | 
Rut they have good reason 
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Window Displays on the 
Broadways of China 


How British-American Tobacco Company Revolutionized Chinese Market 


BritisH-AMERICAN Tospacco COMPANY 
(Curna) Limitep 


Suanoual, Curna, Oct. 6, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With reference to your article on Win- 
dow Displays in a recent number of 
Printers INK you state that you can 
supply a list of all the articles on this 
subject which have appeared in your 
valuable journal. I shall be very glad 
if you will send me a list, and kindly 
state whether you can supply any back 
numbers or reprints. 

W. H. Crane, 
BritisH-AMERICAN Tosacco COMPANY 
(Cui1na) Limitep, SHANGHAI 


ie is significant that this inquiry 
from China about window dis- 
plays should come from the Brit- 
ish-American Tobacco Company 
(China) Limited. This company 
has been responsible for the in- 
troduction into China of several 
modern merchandising ideas. 

When this letter arrived it 
brought to mind that a few years 
ago we had a talk with J. W. 
Sanger about the work of this 
tobacco company in the Far East. 
For several years Mr. Sanger was 
a foreign trade commissioner for 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. He is now 
in the advertising agency business 
in New York, so we took occasion 
to show him Mr. Crane’s letter. 
In substance here is the comment 
he made after reading it: 

A side-light on this British- 
American Tobacco inquiry, is the 
interesting fact that this is one of 
the few companies in China, that 
through widespread and intensive 
distribution supported by a large ad- 
vertising appropriation, created a 
market where none existed. The 
company makes and sells only one 
thing—cigarettes. 

When it entered the Chinese mar- 
ket a few years ago, cigarettes 
were unknown there, the Chinese 
being pipe-smokers. 

The British-American Tobacco 
Company (known familiarly in 
China as the “B.A.T.”), undertook 
the task of changing their tobacco 
tastes, and called to its aid practical 
demonstrations, actually showing 








the Chinese how to smoke ciga- 
rettes. They also sampled through 
thousands of street-hawkers and 
went after dealer interest in many 
ways. All their efforts were sup; 
ported by advertising. : 
When one considers that 
channels of distribution, as we 
Americans understand them, did 
not exist, but had to be created, 
the courage with which this com- 
pany faced its disheartening task and 
won out may be dimly appreciated. 
Mr. Sanger said that we Amer- 
icans are so absorbed in _ the 
mighty accomplishments of our 
own country that we are likely to 
overlook sometimes that other 
countries are also doing things. 
Most of us might conclude, for 
instance, that Chinese merchants 
are not interested in window dis- 
plays. But as a matter of fact 
modern display methods have made 
considerable progress in China. 
For example, Shanghai’s Great 
White Way—Nanking Road—is 
ablaze with electric signs at night, 
and its illumination would do credit 
to the Broadway of an American 
city of half a million people. 
There are, of course, the Chinese 
owned and managed department 
stores at Canton, Hongkong and 
Shanghai. These stores, strange 
to say, are not the result of a slow 
growth, but are such an amazing 
leap forward that they can be 
comprehended only by one who has 
seen them and compared them with 
the bazaars and small shops that 
surround them. Some of them are 
ten stories in height, and cover 
more than half a block. They 
have attractive plate-glass win- 
dows, broad aisles, inviting dis- 
plays of goods, elevators, and 
even roof gardens containing tea- 
rooms and motion picture theatres. 
Some of them deliver goods by 
motor truck, which is as surprising 
in China as would have been de- 
partment-store deliveries by air- 
plane in the United States in 1910. 
—|[Ed,. Printers’ Ink, 
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MORNING PAPERS 
Get ACTION 


THe SAME Day 


FOOD 


ONSISTENT with the growth of food 

advertising, The Enquirer has kept pace— 
and presents the following interesting data to 
agencies, food manufacturers, canners and 
packers: 









1 A daily circulation which covers the upper 
and the big, strong middle classes—the classes 
that earn 82% of the total income of Cincinnati. 


nd Editorial cooperation and food chats, menus, 
etc., in our “‘Home Forum” that has wide- 
spread interest. 





3rd Cooking school and demonstration as to 

balanced food values, etc., for which we hire 
the largest hall in the city—and still turn many, 
many women away. i} 


Ath Grocers, delicatessens and druggists follow 
Enquirer leads—and read ‘“The Merchandiser” 
for news of advertising appearing or scheduled. 


| 5th The Enquirer comes closest to bringing 
manufacturer, dealer and consumer together 
in the Cincinnati market. 


I. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Chicago 742 Market St. 
New York ?. San Francisco 


ENQUIRER” 


One of theWorlds Worlds Greatest Newspapers 
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NEW YORK EVE 
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Increased Distribution 


300% 


In Six Weeks 


HEN Holeproof Hosiery brought out their new EXX Toe 

the New York Evening Journal submitted a plan for mer. 

chandising it in the New York market. This plan took 
into consideration strong competition which would be met by 
five other brands and the fact that over fifty other trade marked 
hose were for sale here. 


The entire burden of the success of this merchandising was placed 
with the New York Evening Journal. And the Evening Journal 
was the backbone of consumer advertising, carrying more lineage 
than the combined total of the two other papers used. 


In six weeks Holeproof distribution was increased 300% 


And since consumer copy started there has been a continuous 
repeat from dealers all over the market. 


In these days of shrunken net profits it is of vital interest to man- 
ufacturers to know how to get an adequate volume of business out 
of the largest and most concentrated market in the world, and to 
do it at a low cost;— how to establish a brand in a leading posi- 
tion on a profitable basis. 


The success of the Holeproof campaign is another of the 450 with 
which the New York Evening Journal’s Merchandising Service has 
cooperated. This success is due to the thorough knowledge of 
market conditions which the Evening Journal places at the service 
of advertisers. 


Any manufacturer in America wanting to know 
what can be done for his product in the New 
York market can have an Evening Journal rep- 
resentative, trained in merchandising, call and 
discuss it in detail—without shadow of obligation. 
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Standardized 


Painted Outdoor Advertising 


Strikes at once a thousand, 
then fleets to hold a‘ million. 


United Adv. Corp. ras. 





For Dallas, Texas, or nation-wide campaign information 
wrile Secretary Painted Outdoor Advertising Association, Custer Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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More about Time That Sales 
Heads Should Be. on Road 


St. Louis Managers, Continuing Discussion, Decide for “as Much 
Traveling as Possible” 


INCE the appearance of an 

‘article, “How Much Time 
Should Sales Managers Spend on 
Road?” in Printers’ INK for 
October 30, the St. Louis Sales 
Managers’ Bureau has had an- 
other meeting to discuss the sub- 
ject. The outcome was that the 
members as a whole declared they 
had no reason to revise the opin- 
ion they expressed to PRINTERS’ 
InK after the first meeting, at 
which the matter was discussed in 
round-table fashion. This opinion 
is to the effect that a sales man- 
ager should be out on the men’s 
territory as much of the time as 
he can arrange for—half the time 
if possible. 

However, as was pointed out at 
the second meeting by a prominent 
sales manager who asked that his 
name be not published, there is 
such a thing as a sales manager 
being too paternalistic in handling 
his men. This causes them to feel 
they have not enough responsi- 
bility of the kind that really de- 
velops good salesmen. 

“The most important results 
gained by the sales manager being 
in the territory with his men,” he 
said, “are that the manager ‘there- 
by is able to establish contact. 
This enables the customer to get 
acquainted with the manager. It 
is a fine thing when a manager 
can go out and size up the sales- 
men’s territory and see exactly 
what they are doing. But if he 
has more than a half dozen men 
he is going to have a hard time in 
doing this. He can make oc- 
casional trips and in the course of 
time establish this much-to-be- 
desired acquaintance with the cus- 
tomer. But the organization that 
says the executive must go out 
with the salesman from Monday 
to Saturday is making a bad mis- 
take. 

“When the manager is in the 
field most of the time the sales- 
man soon gets the idea that he can 
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call on his superior every time he 
has a hard selling proposition to 
develop. This sort of thing 
weakens the salesman and causes 
him to believe that no matter what 
develops he can get his manager 
to come out and put the thing 
over for him. 


BENEFITS OF STICKING TO DESK 


“IT know of a sales manager 
who has got some big business 
during the last year but who does 
not have a single man on his staff 
who landed a single order for 
more than $500. Instead of plan- 
ning sales, selecting and develop- 
ing salesmen and helping his men 
get business he went out and got 
the business himself. There is 
another danger in this sort of 
thing. When the manager is 
much in evidence retailers quickly 
get the idea that they want to deal 
with him. They look upon the 
sales manager in such a case as 
one who is looking after their in- 
terests always and who will give 
them some real attention. They 
then have less respect for the 
salesman. It is human nature to 
want to transact business with the 
boss rather than the employee. 

“If you have your work prop- 
erly arranged, if you have your 
territory lists made up in the right 
way, it is easier for you to know 
whether you are getting your 
share of the business in a_ par- 
ticular territory. You can do this 
more satisfactorily by staying on 
the inside than by going out in 
the territory. 

“The duties of the sales man- 
ager vary according to the house 
he is with. It is easier to visit the 
territory if you are with a small 
house, but if you are a sales man- 
ager and you are managing the 
salesmen, you are. making plans 
for your salesmen, you have your 
reports before you from which 
you can tell whether or not you 
are falling down in ‘ene section 
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and not coming along in others 
as you should. You cannot do 
that if you are out on the firing 
line any appreciable amount of 
the time. 

“You must have your figures on 
the cost of the situation. You 
must have your hands on the 
reins—you cannot delegate the 
handling of the reins to someone 
else. You have to have full 
knowledge of existing conditions 
in the area assigned to you and 
you cannot do this if you are 
gallivanting around the country 
with your salesmen. There are 
times when you get too much of 
the swivel chair habit. It is 
necessary for a sales manager to 
spend a certain amount of time 
in the territory, but when he finds 
it necessary to be away from his 
office he should notify his sales- 
men that he is going to be out of 
the office for a certain length of 
time and that if anything comes 
up he will take care of it when he 
returns. These trips away from 
the office should not exceed more 
than one week out of the month 
on an average—not one week 
straight, but a few days at a time. 
You cannot get the best results 
by spending more time than that 
in the territory. 

“The proposition resolves itself 
into several questions such as: 
What is your line? What is the 
size of your territory? How 
many salesmen do you _ have? 
What do you consider the sales 
manager’s duties? Is the sales 
manager a field director, a super- 
vising salesman or is he really ‘a 
sales manager?” 

These remarks were made after 
the principal address at the second 
meeting had been delivered by 

H. Rabe, sales manager of the 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company. 

“To be perfectly fair in our de- 
liberations,” said Mr. Rabe, “we 
must take several things into con- 
sideration before we reach our 
final conclusions. First there is 
the number of men that a sales 
manager has under his super- 
vision. If he has only a few men 
he naturally will have more time 
and opportunity to spend on the 
territory. If his staff is large his 
time away from headquarters will 
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have to be cut in_ proportion, 

“Then there is the size of terri- 
tory over which a concern’s prod- 
uct is distributed. If the dis- 
tribution is local the manager can 
cover the territory without losing 
time. If it is national he will find 
it is almost impossible to cover 
the territory as a whole. 

“A great deal depends, too, up- 
on the amount of help a sales 
manager has in his duties. Many 
concerns have one executive who 
supervises the sales along with 
probably some clerical help. If he 
is going to get out much he must 
have one or more assistants or 
division sales managers to help 
him. Some managers are unable 
to do much field work because 
they are called upon not only to 
direct the sales but to assist in the 
placing of advertising, to help in 
buying and to discharge various 
other executive duties. Personal- 
ly I feel that a sales manager 
should spend all the time on his 
territory that he possibly can 
without decreasing his efficiency 
in looking after the other details 
of his work. I base my opinion 
on the following advantages to 
be gained as I see them: 

BENEFITS OF TRAVELING 


“First—The sales manager who 
is out in the territory undoubtedly 
has the opportunity of gaining 
first-hand the true information 
about the economic conditions that 
prevail in the territory over which 
he has supervision. 

“Second—He has an_ oppor- 
tunity of seeing his salesmen in 
action, and in this way can get a 
correct opinion of their sales 
ability. In a fifteen- to thirty- 
minute talk in your office you may 
receive a correct or incorrect im- 
pression of your salesman, but 
when you see him in action for 
several days, you will find out 
his true ability to sell merchan- 
dise. 

“Third—He will know whether 
territory is being worked syste- 
matically and economically, and 
whether too much or too little 
time is being spent in the various 
towns. 

“Fourth—He will be able to see 
for himself whether or not the 
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facts! 


Kansas City Is First 


As a Hereford Cattle Center 

In Distribution of Agricultural Implements 

In Kaffir Corn Receipts 

As a Hay Market 

In Milo Maize 

In Sale of Lumber 

In Tributary Farming Territory 

In Pullman Passenger Business 

As a Primary Winter Wheat Market 

As a Stock and Feeder Cattle Market 

As a Stock Hog Market 

(And Has the Largest Live Stock Exchange Building 
in the World) 


Kansas City Is Second 


In Shipping of Carloads of Meat 

In Meat Packing Industry 

As a Horse and Mule Market 

In Volume of Discount Paper 

In Live Stock Receipts 

In Receiving and Distribution of Fruits and Vege- 
tables 

(And Union Station Is Third Largest in America) 








Kansas City is a natural business center, surrounded on 
four sides by the richest agricultural lands in the world. 











People In and Around Kansas City Are Buying 


Sell them! 
KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST 


14th in Circulation in U. S. (Morning) 
15th in Circulation in U. S. (Evening) 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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territory is being worked satis- 
factorily, and sufficiently and 
whether he has too much or too 
little representation. 

“Fifth—He can ascertain at 
once whether he is getting his 
share of the business that he is 
entitled to from the volume of 
merchandise that the customer 
handles in his line and of making 
a comparison of the proportionate 
amount of his and his competitors’ 
merchandise that appears on his 
customers’ shelves. 

“Sixth—He can find out 
whether he is selling his cus- 
tomer as much of his merchan- 
dise as the customer’s business 
warrants. Sometimes we are 
satisfied with the amount of busi- 
ness that we are getting from cer- 
tain accounts but when we learn 
the amount of goods that they 
handle in our particular line, we 
feel ashamed of the volume of 
business that we have gotten. 

“Seventh—A personal visit to 
certain towns will show him 
where the salesman has confined 
his line to one or two accounts in 
a town. Investigation will show 
that there is a friendly feeling 
existing between the merchants 
and that you can bring about an 
extension of the number of cus- 
tomers that handle your line by 
using a little diplomacy. 

“Eighth—Personal contact with 
your customers is beneficial to 
you, to your salesmen, and to the 
customers. It leads to a better 
understanding and places you in a 
better position to adjust any mis- 
understandings that may arise. 

“Ninth—The presence of a sales 
manager tends to increase the 
salesman’s confidence in himself 
and in his line, and as a usual 
thing creates a more friendly feel- 
ing between the customer and the 
salesman by bringing them closer 
together. 

“A sales manager must select 
the proper time to be on the terri- 
tory. If business is slack and 
salesmen need encouragement, I 
feel that a sales manager can do 
much to instil more confidence in 
his men, and this is an ideal time 
to be out. When business is good 
I feel that the sales manager can 
serve the best interest of his house 
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by being at home and stimulating 
his men from that end. Nothing 
creates as much enthusiasm as a 
good business, and if a man is 
having a good business he will 
automatically enthuse over his 
work.” 

C. P. Melton, St. Louis district 
manager of the United States 
Rubber Co., agreeing with Mr, 
Rabe’s ideas, said his concern did 
not give much attention to the 
matter of the sales manager be- 
ing on the road until about three 
years ago when the business began 
to slip. 


JUMPED SALES BY LEAVING OFFICE 


“In trying to find out ways of 
holding the business,” he said, 
“we sent our sales manager out on 
the territory. He found things 
that enabled us quickly to build 
up sales. We now consider it 
highly important that the sales 
manager look upon road work as 
a part of his primary duty and as 
something that must be provided 
for no matter what happens. In 
fact the thing has worked out so 
satisfactorily in our sales depart- 
ment that we now are trying it 
out in the credit department. The 
credit manager needs to get 
around and see his customers as 
much as does the man in charge 
of sales. It gives him a broader 
vision and helps him acquire the 
selling instinct. After all, the suc- 
cessful credit man is really a 
salesman. His job is a great deal 
more than merely passing on f- 
nancial statements. Hence it is 
essential that he know the trade 
quite intimately. The better he 
knows the people to whom we sell 
goods, the more constructive is 
going to be his administration of 
the important duties of his de- 
partment.” 

Most of the discussion was 
along the line of the benefits the 
sales manager’s road work could 
confer upon the individual sales- 
man and the house. It remained 
for John K. Broderick, president 
of the Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co., to suggest that there is much 
good to be gained by the sales 
manager himself from trips out 
on the territory. 

“It is entirely possible,” Mr. 
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RAISE your printing standards. Why 
be content with mediocre printing when 
the best can be had at so small a differ- 


ence in price? People judge you by | 


your printing—your customers do, your 
competitors do and your employees do. 


The last consideration, by the way, is of — 


tremendous importance. If your em- 
ployees see that you are satisfied with 


sleazy printing, make up your mind that. . 


their morale is seriously affected. On 
the other hand, if your printing is of the 


Charles Francis Press kind, your em-: ' 


ployees will somehow feel that they are 
with a regular house and cannot fail to 
show it. 


Charles Francis — 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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“{o all 20 minuie 

















AVE you become super-saturated with the 
pretty phrases of newspapers that brag 
about their Merchandising Service; who think 
they’ve accomplished something useful when they 
send you population statistics and Government 
estimates on per capita consumption? 


Are you one of those old-fashioned, hard-boiled 
advertisers who still believes that what he should get 
from his advertising is RESULTS ? 


‘We've got a Merchandising Service Department 
on The Los Angeles Examiner that we brag about, 
too! But we back the boast with facts instead 
of fancy, with hard work instead of soft music. 


A Angeles 


OFFICES 





Pacific Coast Representative Eastern Representative 
571 Monadnock Bldg. 1819 Broadway 
Telephone Garfield 3853 Telephone Columbus 8342 


San Francisco New York City 
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advertising, eggs 
Witness these examples: 

(1) Gebhardt Chili Products 


—back for the 3rd consecutive year with a 10,000-line 
merchandising contract. ’Nuf said! 


(2) Dr. Thompson Steral Toothbrush 


Estimated output doubled with Examiner campaign in 
first month. 65% distribution secured. 


(3) Glo-Co (A hair preparation) 
77% distribution before a dollar went into advertising. 
(4) Brillox (Another preparation for the hair) 
70% distribution in 11 days. 
(5) Pennypacker Fertilizer 
80% distribution despite unusual trade obstacles. 
(6) Barrett Specification Roofing 
The advertiser wrote that he was “ amazed 


(7) Sierra Club Scotch Mist 
We developed the quart bottle idea in ginger ales for 
this company. 


(8) Holsum Macaroni 
Helped get 90% distribution, and put in scores of 
window trims 


and many, many more we'll gladly tell you about! 
The wise, intelligent manufacturer gets distribution 
first, then starts his advertising. A 10,000-line non-can- 
cellable merchandising contract on The Examiner costs 
less than ONE good salesman! And we can help you 
get the distribution with only two IFS:_ If your 
product is good, and if your co-operation is sincere! 

Don’t view the Southern California territory with longing any 

longer. You, too, can serve this, the world’s richest market! . . . 


Examiner 


” 





OFFICES ) 
Western Representative Special Repr tive 
915 Hearst Bldg. Automotive Trade 
Telephone Main 5000 703 Kresge Bldg., Detroit 


Chicago Telephone Cherry 5245 
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Broderick said, “for a sales force 
to be so thoroughly organized and 
efficiently conducted that the sales 
manager may remain at his desk 
most’ of the time with at least 
comparative safety to the selling. 
But if he does not get out he is in 
danger of going to seed. His job, 
or at least his full usefulness to 
the company, may depend upon 
this very thing. The sales man- 
ager should bear this thought 
strictly in mind. He has himself 
to consider. Moreover, he owes 
it to the company to grow up in 
his job in such a way as to give 
the company his maximum service. 

“The amount of time a sales 
manager should devote to travel- 
ing depends largely on the char- 
acter of his business and upon 
how much his salesmen are sea- 
soned. If he has a new man he 
needs to spend more time with 
him than with an experienced 
man. It is like an army and a 
general. If the general has his 
army properly developed he is not 
absolutely obliged to go out on 
the firing line. Even at that it is 
a good thing for him to go out 
once in a while where his strategy 
is being executed. It will do him 
good and give him some new 
ideas.” 


Western Agency Council 
Elects L. R. Northrup 


L. R. Northrup, of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, was elected chairman of the 
Western Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies at a 
recent meeting which was held at Chi- 
cago. Carl P. Johnson, of Johnson, 
Read. & Company, was elected vice-pres- 
ident, and Francis Marling, of Benson, 
Gamble & Crowell, was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

The new board of governors includes 
F. W. Thurneau, Vanderhoof & Com- 
pany; J W. Young, J. Walter Thomp- 
son any; Pau "E. Faust, Mitchell- 
Faust “Adv vertising Company, and Dwight 
Chapman, of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company. 


DeVilbiss Company Advertises 
“Year-Round Painting 


The DeVilbiss Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Toledo, is’ aiding the attack on 
the seasonal conditions in the painting 
industry. In business papers, the com- 
pany is advocating spray:painting on 
winter jobs. The copy points out ways 
in which the DeVilbiss spray-painting 
system “uids~ in. increasing told weather 
business. 
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An Acknowledgment otf 
Leadership 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers recorded its appreciation of the 
work of its retiring president, Philip L, 
Thomson, publicity director of the 
Western Electric Company, at its an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, last 
week, in the following resolution: 

“Whereas, our Association has come 
to the end of another year, a year in 
many respects greater than any that 
has gone before, a year featured by 
substantial growth in its resources, in 
its influence, in its efficiency, in its 
breadth; a year marked by the institu- 
tion of new policies and new undertak- 
ings whose execution will contribute to 
the welfare of our country in general, 
of business in particular and most espe- 
cially of national advertisers; a year 
memorable because of misunderstand- 
ings erased and friendships made; a 
year of accomplishment as well as high 
promise for other years to follow, and 

“Whereas, throughout this memorable 
year in the Association’s history, the 
moving spirit in all our activities has 

an inspired leader, one who not 
only administered but conceived moves 
for the advancement of our cause; one 
who was always grateful for good sug- 
gestions, keen to analyze them, eager 
to act upon them, capable in their per- 
formance; one in whom we had confi- 
dence in every step of the way and 
who has justified the trusts reposed in 
him; one who has endeared himself to 
us. by his gracious manner of endeav- 
oring to give others the credit for work 
that was his; one whose friendship we 
shall always treasure and one we shall 
always admire and respect for his 
qualities as a man; now, therefore 

Be It Resolved, that we, the members 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, in annual convention assembled, 
on this nineteenth day of November, 
1924, extend a heartfelt vote of thanks 
and ——— for the many things 
done for us and our cause by our re- 
tiring President, Philip L. Thomson. 


Fall Campaign fo for Umbrella 


Frames 

S. W. Evans & Son, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of Sweson umbrella 
frames, plan a national advertising cam- 
paign_ on their product covering the fall 
and Christmas buying season. The con- 
sumer will be advised to look for a 
narrow metal tag bearing the words 
“‘Evans’ Sweson Frame” which is at- 
tached to one of the umbrella ribs. 
This advertising is being handled by 
George Edwards & Company, Phila- 
delphia, advertising agency. 


Houston “Post-Dispatch” 


Appoints R. J. Meeker 


Robert J. Meeker has joined the staff 
of the Houston, Texas, Post. Dispatch as 
manager of ie erchandising service 
department. ormerly was with the 
ge Chrontale in‘a similar capacity. 

Mr. Meeker also was at one time_na- 
tional advertising manager of the Fort 
Worth Record. 
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Between June, 1922, and June, 
1924, the net paid circulation of 
The Delineator and The Designer, 
the Butterick Combination, in- 
creased 493,000 or 43 percent. 


The average monthly increase of 
20,500 copies for 24 consecutive 
months is the greatest actual cir- 
culation increase in the woman’s 
field with one exception. 


The Butterick Combination gave 
to advertisers for the 18 months 
previous to July, 1924, an average 
monthly overdelivery above guar- 
antee of 206,000 net. 


Each advertiser in each issue got 
more than he paid for. 


Butterick’s 43 Percent 
Increase in 24 Months 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Combining 
these 
features— 







1 Point-of-Purchase 
—Each panel is either 
on or near retail 
stores where product 








is sold — or should be 





sold. 


2 Eye-Level—Size 
and position scieni- 
fically correct for 
maximum attention. 


3 Circulation— 
Placed where visible 
to a large volume of 
pedestrian and vehic- 
ular traffic. 


4 Individuality — 
Criterion posters are 
Separate units never 
erected in large 
groups. Minimum 
competition for 
attention. 

5 Striking colors— 
No limit to strength 
and variety of design. 


6 Durable and beau- 
tiful—Heavy metal 


you sell throug! 


Here is an advertising medium that fits any 





















back with uniform expenditure, any retail product, any territory. | us 
4 inch frame, giving It can be spread throughout the country in | vi 
Peer re more than 25,000 towns—or focussed on one par 
Setting. Exclusive . 
local neighborhood. h 
patent. ‘ — ; € 
It is poster-advertising placed whereit pe 
7 a of rt makes sales and where the dealer knows it is Fr. 
a de a working for him. M: 
ina tmetinesso . er ° . 
pe ala elaine It is space-advertising in which you can G. 
posters insured by reg- : r -* Re 
giles snauathits cHenae, choose class circulations almost to the indi- M 
wc " vidual. ( Bl 
O Dry Posting —Pus It is store-advertising systematized, and Bl 
on like wall paper. . Se 
SERENE he me taken out of the hands of the dealer who is Cc. 
snd chee nanos “too busy” to use your displays. } Ne 
smeared with paste. It is reminder-advertising, where a reminder Ge 
. J i . : 
9 Flexibility —May be means a sale because the point-of-purchase is | He 
concentrated not only only a step away. Po 
in definite territories Every location and position is scientifically W. 
or towns, but even determined to fill rhe eye. And it is central- Bo 
a to neighbor- ized in one complete service. Criterion’s own 
a organization extends into every town of 25,000 Per 
10 Service—Expert population and up, as well as thousands of oe 
service, from design smaller centers. oth 
to posting, and check- Seven years of uniform national operation has made anc 
ing reports. Relief Criterion poster service a smoothly running merchandi+ 
from all detail. ing machine that manufactures sales and prestige with 
the usual economy of quantity production. ? 17 
11 Economy —A very ive us the boundaries of your toughest territory. 
low cost in actual We will submit—without obligation on your parft-a Ser 
price—an even lower specific plan for it. The next mail is none too soon citi 


cost in results because 
of selected circula- 
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Among the consistent 
users of Criterion Ser- 
vice in addition to those 
whose posters appear 
here, are the makers of: 
Anheuser-Busch Ice Cream 
Franco-American Coffee 
Maxwell House Coffee 
G. Washington Coffee 
Royal Baking Powder 
Munyon's Remedies 
Blue Ribbon Butter 
Blue Valley Butter 
Seely’s Ginger Ale 
CN Disinfectant 
National Biscuit 
Carnation Milk 
Certified Bread 
Hecker’s Flour 
Dairylea Milk ¢ 
Postum Cereals 
/ard’s Bread 
Bond Bread 
Karo 
Mazola 
Pet Milk 
and many 
others large 
and small. 


New York 
1767 BROADWAY “The above poster design for ‘“‘LINIT 


Service branches in leading —The New Starch”’ was conceived 
Cities from coast to coast and executed under the direction of 
our art department, which is an in- 
tegral part of the complete Criterion 


dvertising Company ps 
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When Santa Claus 





Comes to Birmingham 


He’d Better Wear Asbestos Because 
Industrial Chimneys Were Never 


Quite So Hot. 


Never were industrial chimneys of 
Birmingham hotter; never have there 
been so many new ones to look after; 
never has the new year promised so 
much. 


If you haven’t been to Birmingham in 
the past two years you wouldn’t know 
the old town. It has grown bigger, 
better, wealthier, healthier and is 
faithful and loyal to the one domi- 
nant newspaper in the field. 


Bank Clearings, Building Permits, 
Business in general show that 
Birmingham is well on the Way 


to Big Things. 


Daily 


77,500 


Che Birmingham News 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now in Excess of 


THe Soutn'’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Atlanta 





Sunday 


89,500 


Chicago 
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New England Calls for “Get 
Together” Spirit 






Speakers at Hartford Convention of Advertising Clubs Urge Immediate 
Action on “Turning Tradition into Trade” 


HE vast number of trade and 

other associations started dur- 
ing the last decade would give the 
impression that co-operation has 
made tremendous progress. The 
observation is well-founded. Yet 
co-operation has a long way to go. 
In fact the need for more group 
work is directly responsible for 
the following resolution: 

“We call upon New England 
leaders in manufacturing, in com- 
merce, in agriculture, in capital 
and labor to band themselves to- 
gether in organized co-operation 
for the investigation of many 
possibilities for industry and agri- 
culture in New England, that 
New England may learn of the 
things she is best fitted to do in an 
economic sense to serve herself 
and the world, in which _ or- 
ganized co-operation the New 
England Advertising Ciubs agree 
to take their full part.” 

This was the substance of a 
resolution adopted at the closing 
session of the fifth annual con- 
vention of the New England 
District of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World held 
at Hartford, Conn., November 16 
to 19. The executive committee 
of the New England district was 
authorized to take such action as 
will best promote the purposes of 
the resolution. 

“Co-operation is by no means 
new to the industries of New 
England,” said Hugh E. Agnew, 
professor of advertising in New 
York University, who addressed 
the convention at its closing 
session. “They have co-operated 
to secure needful legislation and 
prevent that which threatened to 
be harmful. Perhaps no other 
section of the country has seen 
such close and effective co-opera- 
tion along many of these lines. 
Of these activities I have no com- 
plaint, but it does seem to the 
impartial observer that forceful, 





effective co-operation with markets 
as an object might be more profit- 
able than too extensive a 
campaign to carry legislature, 
governmental commissions, and 
congressional committees. To ‘Turn 
Tradition into Trade’, convert 
contributions for lobbies into ap- 
propriations for advertising. Sub- 
stitute modern marketing methods 
for political pull.” 

The slogan of the convention 
being “Forward New England— 
Turn Tradition into Trade,” 
many of the speakers at the 
general sessions dwelt upon the 
natural advantages of New 
England and its commercial re- 
sources as reasons why supremacy 
and leadership for New England 
products in the markets of the 
world could be established and 
maintained. Edward A. Filene, 
president of Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company,’ Boston, spoke at Mon- 
day’s meeting and said that the 
business men of New England 
must get together and make defi- 
nite plans to re-organize their 
businesses on a basis of mass 
production and mass distribution. 

He spoke of New England’s 
advantage for mass production in 
her, at present, wasted water 
power, which if harnessed would 
enable the six States to take the 
lead in production and distribution. 
A thoroughly developed super- 
power system in New England, 
he pointed out, would save 
12,000,000 tons of coal a year. 
The changes to mass production 
and mass distribution, in Mr. 
Filene’s opinion, can be made most 
rapidly through big advertising, 
and advertising must take a firmer, 
more valuable place as a necessary 
power in the country’s economic 
system. ' 

Tuesday morning was given over 
to group meetings. Alfred C. 
Fuller, president ‘of the ‘ Fuller 
Brush Company, presided’ at‘ the 
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Industrial meeting, held at the 
plant of the Fuller Brush Co., at 
which addresses were delivered by 
Col. B. A. Franklin, of the 
Strathmore Paper Co., and Galen 
Snow, of the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation. Louis R. Cheney 
took charge of the Retail Adver- 
tising Group meeting, which was 
held at the plant of the Cheney 
Silk Mills, South Manchester. 

The insurance group met at the 
offices of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, under the 
chairmanship of Leon A. Soper, 
manager of the Sales Promotion 
Department of the Phoenix com- 
pany. Winslow Russell, vice- 
president of Phoenix, one of the 
speakers, described how the com- 
pany’s national advertising cam- 
paign had reduced the cost of 
selling life insurance. J. W. 
Longnecker, advertising . manager 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, was in charge of the 
Financial Advertisers group, at 
which Edward L. Green, manager 
of the Boston Better Business 
Commission, described the work of 
his organization in curbing the 
activities of fraudulent advertis- 
ers. Mary Caroline Crawford, 
secretary of the Advertising 
Women’s Club of Boston, ad- 
dressed the Church Group on the 
value of advertising for promoting 
and extending the work of the 
church. 

William F. Rogers, advertising 
manager of the Boston Tran- 
script, presided at the general 
meeting on Monday afternoon, at 
which meeting addresses were 
made by Dr. Clinton Wunder, a 
Baptist minister of Rochester, 
N. Y., who spoke on the necessity 
of using business selling and adver- 
tising methods in church work; 
and George W. Hopkins, vice- 
president of the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, New York, who said 
that “New England advertisers 
must get away from the worn-out 
methods of their predecessors and 
establish new precedents for New 
England industries. Advertisers 
must make some effort to obtain 
and retain business, but must not 
expect to get more out of the 
industry than they put into it.” 
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Other speakers during the con- 
vention were Fred, B. Smith, of 
Johns-Manville, Inc.; Frederick 
W. Bliss, of the Edison Lamp 
Works, Providence; Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, 
Washington; Roger W. Babson, 
of the Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation, Wellesley Hills, Mass; H. 
C. Spillman, employment manager 
and educational director of the 
Remington Typewriter Co., New 
York; Harry R. Wellman, pro- 
fessor of marketing, Amos Tuck 
School of Administration and 
Fnance, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H.; Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, 
New York; and C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president of The Dicta- 
phone Corporation, New York. 
Speakers at the banquet Tuesday 
night were E. T. Meredith, pub- 
lisher, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa; A. C. M. Azoy, Jr., 
advertising manager, Rogers Peet 
Company, New York; and Strick- 
land Gillilan, the humorist, of 
Baltimore. 

Advertising women attending the 
convention met at a _ luncheon 
Tuesday. Mrs. Harriett Cole 
Emmons, in charge of sales pro- 
motion for the Barnsdall Corpora- 
tion, New York, spoke on “Selling 
the Consumer,” and emphasized 
the need for knowing the par- 
ticular group of people that con- 
stitute the buying public of a 
business and supplying the demand 
created by their needs. 

Exhibits of church and bank 
advertising, displays of printing, 
lithographing, book binding, en- 
graving; and modern office ap- 
pliances used in the production of 
advertising literature formed an 
interesting feature of the conven- 
tion. Many Hartford firms in- 
cluding bankers, insurance com- 
panies, newspapers, merchants and 
the local representatives of large 
national organizations participated 
in the exhibition, which was 
housed in the Old State House. 

Over 600 men and women at- 
tended. The Town Criers Club 
of Providence won the Attendance 
Cup. Springfield, Mass., was 
selected as the convention city for 
the 1925 meeting. 
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Thanks, Mr. Vanderbilt! 


‘6 TF) ERNARR MACFADDEN, that extraordinary 
genius of the publishing world, was our host 
this afternoon. His offices are on the top floor of 
the Macfadden Building, near Columbus Circle. 
Here he supervises the publishing of his one weekly 
and nine monthly magazines and his one daily news- 
paper, which happens to be a new pictorial tabloid 
somewhat similar to this paper. Mr. Macfadden 
employs 1,000 persons, of which forty are readers 
of manuscripts which are sent in to him. This 
is the result of giving people what they want in 
a great city like New York. One magazine, one 
which you all know, True Story, sold almost 
2,000,000 copies last month. 


ACFADDEN is an interesting, likeable char- 

acter. He is a complex between a Douglas 
Fairbanks and a Will Rogers, with a lot of the late 
John M. Siddall’s psychology thrown in. One can- * 
not help but like him. One cannot hesitate to 
admire him. Although nearly 60, he does not look 
older than a man in his late thirties. Macfadden 
has done things for physical culture that were be- 
lieved impossible and his following, as a result, has 
been tremendous.” 


CorNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


From an editorial written by Mr. Vanderbilt, 
appearing in his paper, the Los Angeles Daily 
Illustrated Herald, on October 2, 1924. 
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When 
a “Special” Is Not a 
“Special” 





AtumiInuM Goops Manuracturinc Co. 
Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 8, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Can you give us a review of the 
objections to the merchandising policy 
of selling a considerable number of the 
important items of a branded, advertised 
line as “Specials” at cut prices through- 
out the year? 

We refer not only to department 
store specials where they cut the price 
and take it out of their regular margin, 
but to manufacturers actually making 
“specials” by selling to the trade at less 
than regular prices, thereby encouraging 
and almost forcing retailers to sell many 
items of a line at cut prices. 
AtuminumM Goops Manuracturinc Co. 

A. A. GERPHEIDE, 
Advertising Manager. 


E think that the objections 

to this kind of selling are 
obvious. Neither a manufacturer 
nor a retailer can continue to offer 
“specials” throughout the year 
without destroying the value of 
the special. An article that is of- 
fered all the time at a special 
price becomes a regular thing; it 
is no longer a “special.” 

Also everyone knows _ that 
neither a manufacturer nor a re- 
tailer can continuously offer a 
special price on an article unless 
they make up for their loss on 
something else. The special can 
only be used as a bait. 

Manufacturers standardize their 
prices because they know they 
must get those prices in order to 
make the expected rate of profit 
on their turnover. Manufacturers 
suggest the resale selling price to 
their dealers, because they know 
the retailer must get those prices 
in order to make a legitimate 
profit. 

That is one side of the question. 
The other is that retailers, taking 
them as a whole, are thoroughly 
committed to the idea of “spe- 
cials.” Most retailers find it 
necessary to offer “specials” oc- 
casionally in order to stimulate 
trade. The larger the store, the 
more imbedded is this plan. Re- 
tailers are always on the look- 
out for good “specials.” If they 
are not able to get them from 
one manufacturer, they, of course, 
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will get them from someone else. 

Many manufacturers have, 
therefore, provided a merchandis- 
ing arrangement which enables 
their distributors to offer specials 
once in a while. Several such 
plans can be found in the toilet 
soap industry. Our druggist is 
now Offering one of Colgate’s ten- 
cent toilet soap at ninety-five cents 
a dozen. He does this twice a 
year. It is simply a quantity 
purchase stunt, but an excellent 
stimulator. The semi-annual sale 
of Manhattan shirts, which many 
retailers conduct, is a successful 
special. Likewise, several famous 
brands of men’s clothing are 
cleared at special prices twice a 
year. The Rexall one-cent sale is 
a special that works. 

Department stores collect spe- 
cials for months for their January 
White Goods Sale. They are 
always scouring the markets for 
other “specials,” such as for their 
Saturday Dollar tables. Butler 
Brothers for years enabled their 
dealers to put on a semi-annual 
nine-cent sale. The collection of 
the merchandise for these events 
was a large undertaking, as the 
wholesale prices were such that the 
retailer could make a satisfactory 
margin of profit. 

We doubt if the “special” idea 
can ever be eliminated from retail 
merchandising. It, therefore, re- 
mains for the manufacturer to 
reconcile himself to this condition 
and at the same time protect his 
own price policy. Perhaps the 
manufacturers of aluminium ware 
are handling this matter about as 
well as it can be handled. They 
provide items in their lines which 
retail merchants can play up as a 


-tremendous “special.” These “spe- 


cials” are wedges which introduce 
the line into the home. 

It should be remembered al- 
ways, however, that it is easy to 
overdo the selling of “specials.” 
The same thing offered over and 
ovet again, as a “special” soon 
loses its charm—[Ed. PrinTERs’ 
INK. 





John C. Stevens, formerly with The 
Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Macey office furniture, has joined the 
staff of The H. & J. Stevens Company, 
advertising agency, of that city. 
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Figures That Convince 


In October of this year The Washington 
Star—Evening and Sunday—printed 2,426,- 
707 lines of advertising—an increase over 
October, 1923, of 126,678 lines. 


The other four Washington papers to- 
gether printed only 2,218,831 lines of adver- 
tising—which means that The Star carried 
207,876 lines MORE ADVERTISING 
DURING OCTOBER THAN ALL THE 
OTHER PAPERS HERE COMBINED. 


You see The Star with its upwards of 
100,000 circulation in city and suburbs is 
40,000 greater daily and 30,000 greater 
Sunday than its nearest competitor. Quan- 
tity and quality of circulation are what give 
The Star its great advertising prestige. 


Che Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42d Street Tower Building 
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Prestige 








The reason the Erie Daily 
Times is carrying more 
advertising than ever 
before in its influential 
history and at higher rates 
is that the Erie Times 


_ produces tangible results. 


@. The prestige of 36 years 
must be earned over a long 
period; it cannot be bought 
over night. @ Prestige is 
priceless. It is not to be 
gauged in fringes of circu- 
lation. It is reflected in 
superior results received 
by advertisers. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Est. 1888 Evening Only 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Kansas City, San Francisco 









































Merchandising Ideas Can Help 
Save Our Forests 


Executives in All Lines Are in a Position to Aid in Solving Our Timber 
Problem 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InK 


T= menacing problem of 
future timber supply must be 
solved by merchandising men of 
experience. This was the prin- 
cipal thought running through the 
National Conference on Utiliza- 
tion of Forest Products held in 
Washington, November 19 and 20. 

Every step of the way, from 
President Coolidge’s opening ad- 
dress to the final committee re- 
port, ideas were suggested and 
opportunities pointed out that 
challenge the attention of adver- 
tising organizations and execu- 
tives interested in selling, regard- 
less of industry. 

Because the opening address of 
President Coolidge has been so 
widely circulated it will be un- 
necessary to quote at length from 
it here. Still, it is significant that 
he emphasized the necessity of 
better and more modern methods 
of merchandising as an important 
essential of the solution of our 
timber problem. After calling at- 
tention to the vast importance of 
the industries which depend on 
the forests for their raw material, 
and then explaining the advan- 
tages offered by the Clarke- 
McNary and the Weeks Laws, he 
added: 

“Yet we have started too late 
and are moving too slowly to 
bridge the gap between cut and 
and growth. We must adjust 
ourselves to an era of reduced per 
capita consumption. We must 
husband our supplies. Granted 
that we shall get into effect a big- 
scale program of timber-growing, 
it would be poor business to go 
to the expense of growing timber 
if we should persist in losing a 
large part of the crop by unsatis- 
factory ways of manufacturing 
and using it. Between cutting the 
timber in the woods and finally 


putting the product to use, nearly 
two-thirds of the total volume is 
lost. A third of this loss, it is esti- 
mated, can, under present economic 
conditions and with tried and 
tested methods, be saved—a yearly 
saving nearly as great as all the 
timber our forests grow each 
year.” 

In a brief address, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover stressed the 
importance of the conference and 
assured the 400 delegates as- 
sembled that any program accepted 
by them would have the full sup- 
port and co-operation of his de- 
partment. He mentioned the pro- 
gress made in the standardization 
of lumber, and said that he was 
convinced the conference would 
go far in the matter of establish- 
ing the means of solving the tim- 
ber problem. 

Howard M. Gore, Acting Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the late Secretary 
Wallace, under whose guidance, he 
said, the department has been 
building up through research a 
mass of knowledge of timber- 
growing and timber utilization, 
just as earlier it began building up 
knowledge on growing, storing, 
marketing and using food crops. 
He explained that a great deal of 
research in the better utilization 
of timber has been conducted by 
the Forest Service, that this re- 
search has uncovered large pre- 
ventable losses, aggregating be- 
tween one-quarter and one-third 
of. the present total drain upon 
our forests, and that it has devel- 
oped many methods of reducing 
or eliminating these losses. And, 
showing the need of better mer- 
chandising and advertising meth- 
ods, he continued: 

“The department wants to see 
more of this knowledge put into 
everyday use. It is knowledge of 
the sort that will not only repay 
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the public but will repay the user. 
Our belief that this knowledge can 
be profitably used is strengthened 
by the notable progress in the 
utilization of timber already made 
by individual companies, examples 
of which you will hear during 
this meeting from men who have 
been conspicuously successful in 
turning wastes to profits. Our 
task is to broadcast and accelerate 
that progress, rather than simply 
to prove that progress is possible; 
to get known economies into gen- 
eral use, quite as much as to de- 
vise economies not yet known.” 

If this statement does not prove 
the need of and opportunities for 
the services of the advertising 
specialist in the lumber industry, 
the Acting Secretary was even 
more specific and convincing 
when he gave among several prin- 
cipal reasons why better methods 
were not automatically adopted, 
the inertia of trade practice and 
persistence of established customs, 
and the necessity for reorganizing 
and educating markets, and con- 
cluded: 


ORGANIZED EFFORT NEEDED 


“The department has again and 
again encountered or devised im- 
proved methods capable of paying 
dividends on all costs involved, 
but still failing of widespread 
adoption for many years, simply 
for lack of an organized effort to 
overcome such obstacles.” 

Both the fact that the tremen- 
dously valuable records and re- 
ports of the Forest Service have 
not been widely used for promo- 
tional purposes, and that they of- 
fer countless opportunities for col- 
lecting authoritative material and 
information on which to base suc- 
cessful merchandising campaigns, 
were indicated by several state- 
ments in the address of Colonel 
W. B. Greeley, Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service. He said that pre- 
ventable decay of forest products 
probably destroys enough wood 
annually in the United States to 
build a city for 1,000,000 people. 
As one of a thousand possible il- 
lustrations, he cited the temporary 
buildings erected in the national 
capital during the war, and, judg- 
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ing from his statements there is 
great need of expert advertising 
in the important field of merchan- 
dising wood preservatives. 

“An _ investigation,” he  con- 
tinued, “disclosed that for lack of 
ventilation much of the floor 
construction and parts of the 
lower walls had been consumed by 
the fungus commonly known as 
dry rot. This entire set of build- 
ings had to be refloored in 1921 
and 1922, including joists and sills. 
This instance is typical of an im- 
mense amount of construction that 
is done under circumstances where 
there is not only time to provide 
ventilation or to use preservative 
methods, but where the cost of 
maintenance and replacement 
would be greatly reduced by such 
methods.” 

He also said, in giving another 
instance, that the lodgepole pine 
timber in a number of national 
forests is now being cut exten- 
sively for railroad cross ties. The 
ties cost about one dollar each de- 
livered at the railroad. In some 
instances the ties are given an 
adequate treatment of preservative 
at a cost of about twenty cents 
each, which lengthens the service- 
able life from six to thirteen 
years. 

“Excluding interest items and 
installation costs,’ Colonel Greeley 
added, “the cost per tie per year 
of service is thus roughly ten 
cents for the treated tie as against 
seventeen cents for the untreated 
tie, aside from the fact.that the 
treatment proportionately prolongs 
the local source of ties available to 
the transcontinental railroads. 
Yet quantities of untreated ties 
are still being put into permanent 
railroad tracks in this region.” 

Very much closer home to the 
advertising industry is Colonel 
Greeley’s further statement that 
estimates indicate that the pulp 
and paper industry in this country 
must now absorb into its cost of 
production not less than $6,000,000 
annually, lost through the decay 
of stored pulp and pulp-wood, a 
loss which could largely be pre- 
vented at a comparatively slight 
outlay for better methods of 
storage, including simple treat- 
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ments with commercial fungicides. 

And he gave some idea of the 
great uncultivated field for the 
merchandising of preservatives 
when he added that in attacking 
the nation-wide loss from wood 
decay we should not overlook the 
millions of small individual users 
of wood. “At a time,” he said, 
“when the country is particularly 
concerned with enabling the 
farmer to reduce his operating 
costs and balance his budget, it 
is important that the very great 
losses from decay in fencing and 
wooden structures on the farms 
be cured through educational 
measures.” 


MODERN METHODS NECESSARY 


That the lumber industry in all 
of its branches and many of its 
associated trades have reached the 
point in their development where 
the most modern methods of mer- 
chandising are necessary was em- 
phasized by John W. Blodgett, 
chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee on Lumber Standards, in his 
address, “The Road to Better 
Utilization.” He discussed the 
obvious wastes of all stages of 
lumber manufacture. 

Similar statements were made 
by C. H. Mac Dowell, president of 
the Armour Fertilizer Works, who 
spoke on “Waste in Industry and 
Methods of Combating It,” and 
by Fred H. Ludwig, general 
manager of the Merritt Lumber 
Yards, in his address on “Pre- 
venting Waste in Distribution.” 

One of the most interesting 
addresses of the conference was 
delivered by H. Oldenburg, of the 
Weyerhauser Timber Company, 
who related the remarkable expe- 
rience of several large lumber 
companies and other industries in 
rebuilding and rehabilitating the 
town of Cloquet, Minnesota, after 
it had been all but wiped off the 
face of the map by fire and an 
epidemic of influenza. 

Mr. Oldenburg told how the 
utilization of little-used species 
had been the means of this re- 
generation, and said that the in- 
dustries of Cloquet had spent 


$2,000,000 in experimentation and 
research since 1918, the year of 
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the fire, and were spending a 
great deal more. At that time, 
one of the largest mills had but 
a two-year supply of timber, and 
another estimated that within six 
years its supply would be ex- 
hausted. A_ shutting down of 
numerous dependent factories was 
threatened, but the industries have 
succeeded in preventing a depletion 
of the town by finding new uses 
for the trees left standing through 
many years because they were 
worthless. 

The program of the conference 
was printed on hardwood news- 
print made entirely from black 
gum, and had not been bleached. 
A note on the last page invited 
comparison with any newsprint, 
and explained that while the paper 
and the processes by which it is 
made are still in the experimental 
stage, the high yield and excellent 
natural color of the pulp give 
promise that such broadleaf 
woods as aspen, birch, beech, 
maple, gum and cottonwood may 
be used profitably in the manufac- 
ture of newsprint to supplement 
the rapidly diminishing supply of 
spruce, which is at present prac- 
tically the only species considered 
suitable for the purpose. 

Some excellent technical ideas 
were presented by M. W. Stark, 
vice-president of the American 
Column and Lumber Company, 
when he spoke on the subject of 
“Waste Problems in Southern 
Hardwoods.” And the address of 
Edward Hines, president of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
showed that his company had de- 
veloped waste prevention to a 
remarkable degree, and_ also 
pointed out the opportunities ‘for 
modern merchandising and adver- 
tising in the field of dimension 
stock manufacture. 

C. Fred Yegge, president of the 
General Box Company, spoke on 
the better designing of containers 
as a means of saving lumber, and 
“Close Utilization as a Factor in 
the Permanency of the Forest 
Industry” was the subject dis- 
cussed by A. C. Goodyear, presi- 
dent of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Company. The address of 

(Continued on page 171) 
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Accurate Data 


A self-assumed responsibility 
of the advertising staff of 
National Petroleum News is to 
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JEWELRY 
CATALOGUES 


“This year’s edition is superior to any heretofore published. The 
superservice rendered makes us feel proud to do business with 
an organization that has the good judgment to plan a future 
based upon past performances.” 

J. M. LYON & Co. INC. 


“Everything good that can be said about the printing of a jewelry 
catalogue, can be said about our book. Weare much gratified 
with the results of this difficult job of printing.” 


STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH Co. INC. 


“Our utmost faith in your ability to produce is the prime factor in 
your receiving the contract to again print our annual catalogue.” 


ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH Co. 


re no other class of work as in the printing of mail 
order jewelry catalogues must attention be riveted to 
detail. The faithful reproduction of the articles dominate 
the sales of these “silent salesmen.” That Goldmann met 
the triple test is self evident from the commendation of 
these three clients. 





ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Sighteen Seventy Six 
Telephone FRANKLIN 4520 
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One of a series of advertisements on the Versatility of the Goldmann a7) 
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Big Advertisers Review Distri- 
bution Developments 


Brokers, Wholesalers and Retailers Appear Before American Grocery 
Specialty Manufacturers Association to Explain Developments 
in Distribution System 


GET ES as a board of review 
on all distribution systems 
that carry their products to the 
consumer, members of the Ameri- 
can Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association met at Atlantic 
City for a three-day meeting last 
week. 

Large advertisers, such as 
Royal Baking Powder, Bon Ami 
Company, Welch Grape Juice 
Company, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company, American Sugar Com- 
pany, Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Colgate & Co., Quaker Oats 
Company and Palmolive Company, 
are members of this association. 
These companies were repre- 
sented at these meetings by their 
presidents or those in active 
charge of the businesses. 

The presidents of two whole- 
sale grocers’ associations, the head 
of the independent retail grocers 
association, the president of the 
National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, and the head of the National 
Chain Store Grocers’ Association 
appeared before this important 
group of manufacturers to report 
and relate developments in their 
respective fields. 

These manufacturers as a whole, 
it should be said, have no par- 
ticular preference for any one 
method of distribution. The re- 
tiring president of the association, 
W. W. Frazier, Jr., of the 
Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, made this point clear in his 
opening statement to the conven- 
tion, when he said: 

“Methods of distribution are 
evoluting so rapidly that the oldest 
of us can hardly keep pace with 


them. We no sooner see the non- 
service stores bidding for the 
trade of the consumer than we 


are confronted with wholesale 


grocers adopting the same basic 
affecting 


method the _ retailer. 
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Naturally our association cannot 
in any way indicate its preference 
for any one avenue of distribu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Frazier also made himself 
clear on the point that manufac- 
turers of advertised specialty 
products could not put their sole 
dependence upon the jobber when 
he said: 

“The days when the grocery 
product manufacturer could rely 
on the jobber to introduce and 
keep alive his product are days 
of pleasant memories of the past, 
never to be with us again.” 

It might be said in a few words 
that the aim of the members of 
this association is to get their 
products to the consumers as 
cheaply as possible and in as 
good condition as possible. Mr. 
Frazier gave it as his opinion that 
some progress has been made 
along these lines by remarking: 

“When we look back to the 
days of the open cracker barrel 
and the jelly pail, and compare 
such with the present day sani- 
tary packages, guaranteed as to 
quality and purity, at a price with- 
in reach of all, one cannot but 
feel that the grocery specialty 
manufacturer has indeed been a 
public benefactor. We are proud 
of our business and proud of its 
accomplishments.” 

On the day before Mr. Frazier 
made these remarks a closed ex- 
ecutive session of the association 
was held at which a review of all 
distribution systems was made by 
F. D. Bristley, president of the 
association for the ensuing year, 
as chairman of the association’s 
merchandising committee. Mr. 
Bristley’s report was the guide to 
all the discussions of the conven- 
tion. This report is printed else- 
where in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, under the heading: “A New 
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Deal on Compensating Wholesale 
Distributors.” 

An explanation of the service 
that a food broker performs for 
a manufacturer, and how the 
manufacturer and broker can 
work together, was made by 
Charles P. Whiteman, president 
of the National Food Brokers’ 
Association. This particular re- 
port also appears in this issue of 
Printers’ INK, and will be found 
under the title: “A  Broker’s 
Recommendations to Makers of 
Advertised Products.” 

There was strong evidence of a 
rebellion against the use of the 
word “turnover” in the addresses 
of the presidents of two whole- 
sale grocery associations; that of 
John W. Morey, head of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and that of J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, president of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
“Get rid of this disgustingly 
over-worked word 
Mr. McLaurin admonished the 
convention. “It is working harm 
to you, to the wholesaler, and to 
the retailer. Most turnover of 
today is accomplished by trying 
to see how few cases we can keep 
in our houses. The present-day 
conception of the word is a small 
order at the lowest possible cost.” 


TURNOVER NOT A PANACEA 


Mr. Morey’s remarks on this 
same subject were: 

“The principle of turnover is 
just as sound and important as 
ever, but it is not and cannot be 
made a cure-all, and if overdone 
the results are more unfavorable 
than when it is underdone. The 
word ‘turnover’ has made the 
wholesale grocer’s packing room 
the nightmare that it is, and the 
manufacturer as well as the whole- 
sale grocer have lost in sales be- 
cause turnover propaganda has 
caused the retailer to buy in the 
smallest possible quantities, and 
not always to his own best ad- 
vantage or the advantage of his 
customers, the consumers.” 

Mr. Morey had certain other 
ideas to impart to the manufac- 
turers on behalf of his association 
of wholesale grocers. There was 
the subject of helping the jobber’s 


‘turnover,’ ” 
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salesmen make sales in addition 
to the splendid work being done 
by manufacturers in helping re- 
tailers dispose of their goods. On 
this particular phase of his re- 
port Mr. Morey gave the follow- 
ing advice: 

“The manufacturer and the job- 
ber, through their salesmen and 
representatives, should make it 
their business to aid the retailer 
in disposing of the goods which 
he purchases from them. One 
manufacturer puts this very 
tersely in his instructions to sales- 
men: He says, ‘You can devote 
all of your time and energy in 
helping the dealer make sales, and 
completely and absolutely forget 
making him buy. The time spent 
trying to make him buy is wasted 
time, for he will buy without ef- 
fort if you use even the same 
amount of effort helping him 
make sales.’ 

“This applies not only to 
retailers, but also to jobber’s 
salesmen. Many manufacturers, 
especially those with well estab- 
lished brands, overlook the im- 
portance of continually selling the 
jobber’s salesmen on their respec- 
tive products. The  jobber’s 
orders will be in proportion to 
the sales of his salesmen. And 
the sales of salesmen will be in 
proportion to the extent to which 
they themselves are sold on the 
product.” 

Both Mr. McLaurin and Mr. 
Morey had much criticism to 
make of the actions of salesmen 
of certain types sent out direct 
by the manufacturer to call on 
retailers. Both asked for better 
team work with the wholesaler on 
the part of the manufacturer and 
his specialty salesmen. 

The head of the independent 
retail grocers’ association, Philip 
A. DePuyt, made a special plea 
against overloading the indepen- 
dent retailer. While admitting 
that possibly this problem could 
be said to be one for the retailer 
to look after for himself, never- 
theless he believed that if the 
manufacturer did not help him in 
solving the problem, the manu- 
facturer would pay part of the 
penalty. 

The head of the National Chain 
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Wes 
Priscilla 
has taken a long step 


— but we think it’s a step 
in the right direction 


§ bee space Modem Priscilla once devoted to fic- 
tion has been given up to editorial matter— 


Because so many readers asked for more instruction 
in hand crafts, cooking, household management— 


more special articles by authorities on Homemaking. 


Don’t think Priscilla’s readers are too serious-minded 
to enjoy stories. It’s not that. But when they read 
Modern Priscilla they’re looking for information— 


not amusement. 


Which means that Modern Priscilla—through her 
advertising pages—gives you an unequalled oppor- 
tunity to present your sales message to more than 
600,000 Homemakers when they are in the most re- 
ceptive frame of mind. For when a woman reads 
Modern Priscilla she “ means business”—as hundreds 
of manufacturers have proved to their great advantage. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 
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Grocers’ Association, J. M. Fly, 
warned the manufacturers that 
too much agitation was being 
carried on against the various dis- 
tribution systems. His opinion 
was that if such agitation con- 
tinues, the whole subject will be- 
come a football for politicians. 

“The wholesale grocer, the in- 
dependent retailer, and the chain 
store are established channels that 
will always exist,” he said, and 
continued : 

“For twenty-five years or more, 
I have been hearing ill-founded 
predictions that the wholesaler 
was doomed, and this has been 
particularly true since the com- 
paratively recent evolution of the 
chain-store idea. Why is he 
doomed? Fundamentally, distribu- 
tion through the chain-store func- 
tioning through a central ware- 
house is very little different from 
the wholesaler-retailer combination. 
There perhaps exists a difference 
in manner and method, but in 
the final analysis the chain-store- 
warehouse functions, or should, as 
a ‘wholesale connection’ for the 
retail stores, regardless of any 
difference in cost of such opera- 
tions, as compared with the 
wholesaler-retailer combination. 

“It is still a mooted question 
as to which is economically the 
soundest and lowest in cost, and 
which reflects the greatest benefit 
to the consuming public. Both 
sides of the argument deserve 
fair consideration. 

“What the manufacturer usually 
wants is increased production, in 
the abstract. Through increased 
production he hopes to lower 
manufacturing costs first, and 
then reduce both selling and ad- 
vertising costs—persumably as a 
means to larger aggregate profits 
for himself. 


DIRECT SELLING UNWISE 


“Regardless of what channels 
of distribution he believes best 
there is little, if any hope of 
reducing selling costs either 
through direct selling to the small 
dealer and eliminating the jobber, 
or any other means, the usual 
rare exceptions, assumed. 

“By eliminating the wholesaler 
as an important factor, the chain 
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store is likewise included in the 
equation to some extent. The 
closer you get to any question the 
more you are in position to learn, 
and any wholesaler who has 
studied the retailer will admit that 
as one ‘contributing cause’ of the 
establishment of chain stores, a 
lack of genuine close co-operation 
between wholesalers and retailers, 
is conspicuous.” 

His warnings that politicians 
might make capital of this situa- 
tion was given in these words: 

“Unfortunately, through mis- 
understanding, the reported recent 
agitation and activities on the part 
of retail associations, and perhaps 
wholesale, may result in poli- 
ticlans, once more involving ‘busi- 
ness in politics,’ harmful to all 
and every interest touching both 
manufacturing and distribution. 

“Secretary Hoover, it is said, 
is already ‘carefully studying the 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions,’ particularly in California. 
Mayors of many cities have 
sponsored so-called ‘municipal 
markets,’ in discrimination against 
responsible tax-paying institutions 
and favoring irresponsible small 
dealers. The trend, is unmistak- 
ably toward making political capi- 
tal out of ‘reducing food costs,’ 
especially in consideration of a 
large ‘woman’s vote.’” 

There were but two speakers 
who appeared before the conven- 
tion who did not deal with distri- 
bution questions. These speakers 
were Robert S. Binkerd, vice- 
chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Eastern 
Railroads, and Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. Binkerd came before the 
convention to explain the present 
condition of the railroad systems 
of the country, and to tell why the 
railroads were not in a position 
to meet several demands on them 
now being fostered by politicians. 

In the course of his previously 
mentioned address, J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, made an attack upon the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
urged the members of the Ameri- 
can Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association to work for the 
(Continued on page 111) 
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A Monthly Convention 
of ALL Your Dealers! 


| rep yourself standing before your 
dealers at a great Convention in Madisns 
Square Garden. Picture your dealers—thou- 
sands of them—waiting, attentively, to hear 
the story of your product, your service, your 


merchandising plans! 


What a whale of an opportunity for you to 
drive home the BIG things you want your 


dealers to know! 


At such a Convention, 
you could show them 
how to be truly represent- 
ative salesmen of your 
product; how to get be- 
hind your line and push 
sales for themselves and 
for you; how to display 
your merchandise; how to 
tie up with your advertis- 
ing campaign; how to 
cash in on your sales 
promotion efforts; how 
other successful dealers 
are boosting your line and 
their profits. You could, 
and you would, tell them 
many other things, 
besides. 

How much would such 
an opportunity be worth 
to you? Make your own 
calculations. 


Dealer Co-operation, 
today, is the big problem 
of every manufacturer. 
Win the Dealer and your 
problem virtually disap- 
pears. Through a Dealer 
Magazine, costing just 
a few cents per copy, 
you can readily win dealer 
support, keep competition 
out and increase sales. 


This Organization has 
the experience and the 
complete facilities for giv- 
ing you 4 Monthly Conven- 
tion of all your dealers 
through a properly con- 
aatan correctly con- 
structed Dealer Magazine. 


The Convention Idea is 
the Big Idea of the Dealer 


Magazine. 


By appointment, we will gladly 
discuss with executives the ad- 
vantages of the Dealer Magazine 


HOUSE ORGAN DIVISION 


ARROW PRESS, Inc., NEw Yor« 


318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
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An interview at any time, anywhere, 
incurs no obligation on either side 


CAMPBELL~EWALD 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Sec’y. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. Fred Woodruff, Gen’/. Mégr. 
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Advertising 
Well Directed 


WNED entirely by the men 

who operate it—governed by 
the good of the clients it serves— 
with a volume of business that puts 
it among the first ten advertising 
agencies of the United States— 
with a clientele that has steadily 
increased in number and variety 
of business — and a personnel of 
160 men and women, successful 
salesmen, sales managers, advertis- 
ing managers, general executives, 
writers, editors, artists, research 
specialists—we believe this adver- 
tising organization has something 
to offer advertisers large or small. 


COMPANY cAdvertising 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Toronto Los Angeles 
Chicago Dayton San Francisco 
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C. B.Co., 1984 
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Radio in Latin America 


In the wealthier countries of South America—and in Mexico— 
Radio is one of the vital and engrossing interests in the life of the 
people. Sales of radio sets, parts and equipment have been large, 
and they are rapidly increasing. Are you getting yqur share? 


Some U. S. A. radio manufacturers, through sound merchandising 
and good advertising, are building up highly satisfactory sales, 
and steadily increasing assets of acquaintance, approval and loyalty 
from trade and consuming public. And it is the trade names of 
these manufacturers that are, day by day, being added to the 
vocabulary of the people. 


Demand is good, sales are good; more can be accomplished now 
per advertising dollar than later, when increased competition will 
cause distribution to be an expensive process. 


“A High Spot Campaign” 


in these leading newspapers—all of which print radio 
news. Ten inches, one time a week, for one year, 
reaching the cream of the able-to-buy population of 
the following countries, can be conducted at a cost of 


Less than Eight Thousand Dollars: 


ARGENTINE MEXICO 
La Nacion, Buenos Aires El Universal, Mexico City 
El Universal Grafico 
BRAZIL 
O Estado de Sao Paulo 
Diario de Pernambuco PERU 
El Comercio, Lima 
CHILE La Cronica 
El Mercurio 
Antofagasta 
eee URUGUAY 
Valparaiso El Plata 


To manufacturers and to those advertising agents who 
are seeking new outlets for their clients’ surplus 
products—let us discuss these markets with you. We 
shall be glad to make field surveys and trade investiga- 
tions, and help you arrange for distribution in these 
logical American markets. There will be no obligation. 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Building Tel. Bryant 6900 New York City 
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abolition of the Commission. 
Commissioner Gaskill, who was 
not present at the time these re- 
marks were made, did not in any 
way directly answer Mr. Mc- 
Laurin’s charge against the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Gaskill’s address was con- 
cerned with a plan which he 
believed would take the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission more and 
more out of the direct regulation 
sphere and make it stand as an 
arbitration board. His plan, in 
brief, is that the members of 
each industrv should agree among 
themselves on what are the cor- 
rect trade practices of that in- 
dustry, should then formulate a 
trade practice code, and should 
regulate themselves according to 
that code, calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to adjust such 
disputes as may arise in interpret- 
ing and fulfilling that code. 

He would, in fact, have the 
Government give a legal status 
to the trade practice or code 
adopted by each industry. It was 
his philosophy, in brief, that each 
industry can legislate for itself. 

While the association took no 
official action on Mr. McLaurin’s 
plea that it work for the abolition 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
it did, however, pass a resolution 
recommending such amendment to 
the Federal Trade Commission act 
as will be effective to make it 
an instrument of greater and more 
constructive service to American 
business. Opposition to the crea- 
tion by any State of the Union, 
of a State Trade Board, is 
vigorously voiced by the asso- 
ciation in a_ resolution which 
read: 


Resolved that the Association does 
hereby redeclare its disapproval of the 
enactment of statutes designed and ef- 
fective to create State Trade Commis- 
sions empowered to regulate intra-state 
commerce for the reason that there is 
no public need for such additional reg- 
ulatory legislation. 


Mr. Bristley was placed in 
nomination for the presidency of 
the association by a competitor 
of his, William L. Sweet of 
the Rumford Chemical Works, 
and a former president of the 
association. During the past year 
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Mr. Bristley had been first vice- 
president of the association and 
had served it in many ways. The 
other officers of the association 
are: R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., first vice-president; F. 
E. Barbour, Beech-Nut Packing 
Co., second vice-president; Dr. 
J. S. Goldbaum, Fels & Company, 
third vice-president; D. O. Ever- 
hard, Ohio Match Co., treasurer. 


Directors for one year: Louis 
McDavit, Colgate & Co.; H. D. 
Crippen, Bon Ami Co.; Newman 
Hamlink, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co.; B. E. Snyder, R. B. 
Davis Co: §::h. Bee 3k 
Kraft & Bros. Co., and £  G. 


Gilfillan, Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Directors for two years: R. H. 
Bond, McCormick & Co.; F. S. 
Eastty, G. Washington Coffee 
Ref. Co.; James D. Swan, Joseph 
Burnett Co.; ; . Deupree, 
Procter & Gamble Dist. Co.; C. 
Francis, Postum Cereal Company, 
and W. A. Tharinger, Tharinger 
Macaroni Co. Directors for three 


years: R. Douglas Stuart, Quaker 
Oats Co.; T. J. Reynolds, 
Diamond Match Co.; Mrs. C. B. 


Knox, C. B. Knox Gelatine Co.; 
C. H. Slaybaugh, Hygienic Products 
Co.; E. O. Heyl, The Pet Milk 
Co., and Henry Mueller, C. F. 
Mueller Co. In addition to the 
above, past presidents of the as- 
sociation, still in the grocery line, 
are permanent directors. They 
are: Andrew Ross, Mapl-Flake 
Mills, Inc.; Louis Runkel, Runkel 
Bros. Inc. ; Carl Lautz, Paos Prod- 
ucts Co.; William L. Sweet, Rum- 
ford Chemical Works; Fred 
Mason, American Sugar Ref. Co., 
and W. W. Frazier, Jr., Franklin 
Sugar Refining Co. 

With the opening of the con- 
vention the name of the associa- 
tion was officially changed from 


American Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association to the Ameri- 
can Grocery Specialty Manufac- 


turers Association. 





Has MacLaren Radio Account 


The MacLaren Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of radio 
sets, has placed its advertising account 
with the M. Spivak Advertising Agency, 
also of that city. 



















































Advertise Before You See the 
Whites of Their Eyes 


Some Pertinent Remarks Based on General Warren’s Famous Order 
Directed to Manufacturers Who Are Steeped in Tradition 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


F General Warren were living 
today and gave his well-known 


order, “Don’t fire until you see 


the whites of their eyes,”—well, 
General Warren wouldn’t be liv- 
ing today. Long before the 
“whites of the enemy’s eyes” ap- 
peared over the horizon, General 
Warren and his staff would have 
been gassed, bombed and other- 
wise blown into Boston harbor. 

Times have a way of changing 
rapidly and almost imperceptibly. 
The weapons of today are obso- 
lete tomorrow. The tallow candle 
gives way to the Mazda and the 
barber shops cease to sell bay rum. 
The curling iron returns from 
storage and they tell us of a “hair 
pin dump” in New Jersey cover- 
ing three acres! 

Obviously, our sales and adver- 
tising methods in New England 
as elsewhere, must change to meet 
these rapidly changing conditions 
or they must dominate to the ex- 
tent of actually making conditions. 
The sale of a plow used to be 
accompanied by dinner on the 
farm, a reasonable amount of gos- 
sip and the exchange of a modest 
amount of good, bad and indiffer- 
ent tobacco. Today, the sale is 
made in about five minutes, with- 
out -a demonstration and equally 
without tobacco, gossip or food. 

Our sales and advertising meth- 
ods have been responsive but not 
responsive enough. Our New Eng- 
land conservatism in business, par- 
ticularly in finance, has served as 
a check on the more visionary 
sales and advertising department. 
Wisely, too. But, if the same 
checks are imposed from now on, 
heaven help business! There isn’t 
time to wait to see the whites of 





Portion of an address delivered before 
the convention ef the New England Ad- 
vertising Clubs, at Hartford, Conn. 
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their eyes. The sales message must 
be aimed and fired at even the 
suggestion of a prospect. Why? 
Because the woods are full of 
sharp-shooting competitors who 
will bag the game before we 
even squint along the barrel! 

Our sales plans and methods are 
as fixed and permanent as Ply- 
mouth Rock! The flexibility of 
our advertising schedule is remi- 
niscent of the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. It is still common, 
or garden variety practice to run 
our mills on schedule and trust to 
God that someone will want the 
product. That sale you saw yes- 
terday and will see tomorrow, is 
just the washing-out of merchan- 
dise created with great optimism 
but very little sense. Waiting to 
see the whites of their eyes after 
the radio had already broadcast 
the news that the war was over! 

Who has made money out of 
the bobbed hair craze by selling 
curling irons and tongs? One of 
our older houses in New Eng- 
land said, “Just a fad, we won't 
touch it.” They had to touch it. 
but in the meantime, new con- 
cerns, just a little quicker on the 
trigger, had filled the first big de- 
mand and therefore held the most 
profitable business. 

If we accept this point of view, 
we must at once recognize the 
necessity of having complete and 
accurate information regarding 
our markets. Fortunately, this in- 
formation is available. Reasonable 
and continuous research as_ the 
foundation of all sales and adver- 
tising plans has long passed the 
experimental stage. The facts are 
available; moreover, the facts can 
be secured and kept up to date 
without adding an unreasonable 
charge to the business. 

But this. information must be 
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Intense Interest in Food Subjects 


Mr. Emery, President of the American Food Journal, leader in 
its field, writes us: 





“We are exceedingly gratified with the results we have 
received from advertising our magazine “Food and Health 
Education” in your paper, “Normal Instructor.” 

“It has shown us very conclusively that teachers are not only 
careful readers of your publication, but also that they have 
a very intense interest in subjects relating to food. We are 
very sure that if the food manufacturers generally realized 
this, you would be one of the outstanding publications on 
their lists. 


“With every teacher having a very definite influence on the 
countless families with which she comes in contact, the 
value of your type of advertising cannot be overestimated.” 


Food manufacturers are coming to realize the great possibilities 
of the school field. The Good Food—Good Health Movement 
in the schools makes this market worthy of the most careful 
consideration. 

Normal Instructor covers the Educational Market more inten- 
Sively, effectively and economically than any other educational 
publication. It reaches not only 160,000 Elementary School 
Teachers, but through them the school lunch and the cooking 
classes, and 5,000,000 school children—the buyers of tomorrow— 
coming from millions of American homes. 


Our new booklet, ‘‘A Survey of the Educational Market’’ 
gives important facts you should know. Write for it today! 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 1018 So. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK: 110 West 34th Street 
C. E. Gardner, George V. Ramage, 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
“a and PRIMARY PLANS “zc 


FOR TEACHERS of ALL THE GRADES and of RURAL SCHOOLS 
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used while it is still information. 
In New England we have the 
habit of incubating information 
“in conference” and then letting 
it set. In the opinion of many 
of our best executives, these con- 
ferences have successfully killed 
many good ideas by talking them 
to death, and have delayed action 
on others until they have quietly 
and painlessly died from neglect. 
We must. make what the people 
want and have it ready when they 
want it. 

New England is_ constantly 
faced with the bogey of satura- 
tion. It will continue to be faced 
with this bogey unless it discon- 
tinues some of its Civil War 
models and develops its various 
plants to take care of the present 
wants of the people. We have 
quality, prestige and reputation of 
fair dealing, but we value our own 
opinions of our own products so 
highly that we fail to take ad- 
vantage of our obvious assets. 


FORGET WHAT GRANDFATHER DID 


It doesn’t matter if our grand- 
father did design it; it doesn’t 
matter if forty doddering direc- 
tors sit around the board and 
make a new design of utmost ex- 
cellence in quality and workman- 
ship, if the public wants some- 
thing else. The old, unsalable 
models and designs must be elimi- 
nated even though it uproots ten- 
drils extending under “the Rock” 
itself! New models—new_ mer- 
chandise even—with careful atten- 
tion to standardization in model 
and merchandise, will put the 
saturation bogey out of commis- 
sion. Stand-patism will make the 
bogey a fact. 

As I get older, I have a great 
deal of sympathy for the point of 
view of my old boss. Whenever 
the advertising appropriation had 
finally been settled, he used to 
heave a great sigh of relief and 
say, “Well, now we’ve dumped 
that money into the harbor, let’s 
get out and sell some goods.” 

Advertising is the greatest sell- 
ing weapon of the age but its full 
value as a weapon for national 
distribution is not sold to New 
England manufacturers nor will it 
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be until advertising takes itself 
seriously and bases its success on 
its sales records—not its golf 
scores. 

“Forward New England” is 
right, and- forward fast, too, un- 
less we want to lose the race. Let’s 
polish the old musket and put in 
a new load, true up the 1620 sights 
to 1924, squint along the barrel 
and let her go! Fire our advertis- 
ing message outside New England 
where people have forgotten how 
good we are. Instead of spend- 
ing money on New England liter- 
ature, “Jubilee” and “Wake New 
England” special editions and 
books, let’s spend it out where 
people have goods to ship, pur 
chases to make and trips to take 
—to New England. 

The mail-order business  suc- 
ceeds because it goes where busi- 
ness is; the chain stores show a 
profit because they have what the 
people want at a price the people 
are willing to pay; the retail 
stores have kept up their volume 
by running sales of manufac- 
turers’ over-stock, of manufac- 
turers’ idle-time merchandise and 
other cats and dogs, and the man- 
ufacturer, the man who is making 
all this other business possible by 
his lack of judgment, sits around 
waiting for the return of the 
“good old days”! 

It’s your immediate business to 
sell.him the idea of a good prod- 
uct, made to fit the public de- 
mand, advertised for its distribu- 
tion and protection and controlled 
by the man who makes it. It’s 
your immediate business to think 
in terms of sales and to convince 
your employer that you know 
what you are talking about. As 
McJunkin phrases it “Good adver- 
tising is the expression in print of 
a sales plan which works in prac- 
tice.” Sell that to the boss! 





New Advertising Business 
Started at Grand Rapids 


Francis K. Glew has started an ad- 
vertising business under his own name 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. He was for- 
merly with John L. Wierengo & Staff, 
advertising agency, of that city. The 
Grand Rapids Varnish Company, Grand 
Rapids, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Mr. Glew. 
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’ s F THE 160,000 business 
: ; executives receiving BUSI- 
NESS every month, 73% have 
i § sole authority to purchase for 
their respective concernsand27% 
share purchasing responsibility. 


BUSINESS carries your message 
at a rate of $3.43 per page per 
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|- commercial field. 
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November 12, 1924, 
John Iny 


ing Romer Esq. 
Presi 1 


q 
dent, Printers! In, Publishing Co, , 
Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 


Dear Mr, Romer; 


T am Sure the Countless friends 
of "Printers! Ink Monthly# 
Sratulate it upon 
» and 


r All the useful teeth usually 
have alrived by the Tifth Car, and I 
feel that impression is abr 

the "Monthly* rs) 


cad that 
now tear into any sort 
Of solia food without fear of sastric 
disturbance, 


Wishing you a Continuance of 
" well earned, 


Sincerely yours, 


eat 


"good luck 


R.F.R, Hun teman, 


ile 


N 
\ 
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There Isa 
Changed 
Newspaper 
Situation 


Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin News has gained 
over one million lines of local dis- 
play advertising this year to date, 
compared with all of 1923. A re- 
markable performance, to be sure, 
but truly significant when one real- 
izes that the other dailies in Milwau- 
kee show big losses for the same 
period. 

Our twenty-one thousand gain in 
circulation for the last twelve months 
and the responsiveness of our readers 
to advertising have been the impor- 
tant factors contributing to the mil- 
lion-line advertising gain. 

Has the changed newspaper situa- 
tion in Milwaukee registered with 
you — better investigate. 


WISCONSIN NEWS. 


MtILWw AU KE E 
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Methods of Regulating the 
Industrial Appropriation 


One Hundred and Forty-Seven Manufacturers Selling to Industries 
Answer Some Vital Questions about Advertising 


By Charles Noble 


HERE is one test of “~ 
that, in the business world, 
connection with business salichan. 
is generally regarded as conclu- 
sive. It is expressed in two 

words: Money talks. 

There are plenty of men who 
can talk interestingly about adver- 
tising. Plenty of others ap- 
parently consider themselves sin- 
cere believers in advertising as a 


settled business policy. But do 
they go beyond talking? Do they 
bet their money on it? And do 


they stand behind their beliefs, in 
good times and bad? 

Unless they do, unless they 
really feel. that money put into 
advertising is not an expense, but 
an investment, they do not genu- 
inely believe in it. And so the 
last of the five questions which 
Printers’ INK put to one hundred 
and = fifty-odd _ representative 
American industrial manufactur- 
ing firms is, in some respects, the 
most searching of them all. 

“When a drop in business calls 
for a cut in operating expenses, 
do you increase your advertising, 
decrease it, or maintain the level 
previously decided upon?” 

word about the spirit that 
prompted this question. There 
was intended to be nothing in- 
quisitorial in it; nothing of im- 
plied criticism or accusation; no 
effort to sit superiorly in judg- 
ment upon the business policies of 
a great number of able and suc- 
cessful business executives. This 
question, like those that preceded 
it, was framed with care, and in 
a spirit of impartial inquiry. 

Its sole purpose was to find cut 
the facts so far as they were get- 
at-able; to find out just what 
American industry really does 





The last of a series of four articles. 
The others appeared in the following 
issues of Printers’ InxK: October 9, 
October 30 and November 13. 
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think of advertising. If the an- 
swers to this last question had 
indicated a lack of faith in the 
stability of advertising as an in- 
vestment, the criticism, if any, 
would not be coming to the manu- 
facturers who answered it, but to 
the advertising men, who had 
fallen down on their job. 

These remarks are inserted here 
because, in more than one of the 
letters Teceived in reply to this 
particular question, a certain diffi- 
dent, almost apologetic note creeps 
in, that sounds as though some of 
our industrial executives had been 
so zealously proselytized and ser- 
monized on advertising, that they 
were beginning to view the sub- 
ject with a certain timidity. There 
isn’t any real need of anybody’s 
feeling like that. After all, the 
president of a big manufacturing 
company—even a president who 
doesn’t believe in advertising—has 
a right to his opinions, and the 
right to convince himself, in his 
own time and his own way, as to 
what is the best policy for his 
company in this matter. 

As a matter of fact, the appre- 
hensions with which this question 
was sent out, seem to have been 
entirely unnecessary. Anybody 
who has ever attended a direc- 
tor’s meeting knows the timid 
member whose voice is always 
raised for cutting down expenses, 
who cannot see the reason for 
ever spending any money at all. 
There is, to paraphrase Mr. 
Briggs, at least one on every 
board, and the advertising appro- 
priation is always under. his 
suspicious eye, if not under his 
direct attack. Having him in 
mind, it would not have been 
greatly surprising or disappoint- 
ing to find his tracks all over the 
replies to this question. 

On the contrary, in the major- 
ity of cases, the advertising ap- 
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propriation seems to be with- 
standing his attacks remarkably 
well. If the 150 letters received 
are any criterion, and if the adage 
that “money talks” holds good, 
American industry on the whole 
believes in advertising with a faith 
that is proof against bad times as 
well as good. 

There are companies which 
frankly admit that they cut their 
appropriation and trim sail a bit 
when business falls off, but prac- 
tically without exception they dis- 
cuss the question calmly, and put 
forward their considered reasons 
for doing so. There is no sign of 
mere panicky lopping off of ex- 
penditures among them, and even 
so, they are in the minority among 
those who reply. 

On the other hand, there is an even 
smaller number who, when business 
falls off, actually increase their 
advertising and go out to win it 
back by a more aggressive effort. 

The prevailing policy, however, 
as reported by a decisive majority 
of those making a definite reply to 
the question, is neither to increase 
nor decrease the advertising appro- 
priation in the face of a change 
in business conditions; but having 
once made up their minds, to 
stick to the line they have laid out 
for themselves. 

It is a policy that appeals to the 
imagination. Reading these let- 
ters, with the constant reiteration 
of virtually the same phrase, “we 
maintain the level previously de- 
cided upon,” you get an impres- 
sion that, without actually putting 
their feelings into words, these 
men really have in their minds a 
picture of advertising expenditure 
as one of the fundamentals of 
their business. They look upon it 
as being not so impressive, usual- 
ly, in point of volume as some of 
the other year-in, year-out ex- 
penditures; not impressive at all 
in comparison with the advertis- 
ing budgets of the great merchan- 
dising organizations; but in its 
place and in its own way, really at 
least as powerful a testimony to 
the strength and stability of ad- 
vertising as a pillar of the Ameri- 
can business and industrial struc- 
ture, as any of the $1,000,000 ap- 
propriations are. 
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Yes, American industry believes 
in advertising. And it is time 
now to step aside, and let our 
authoritative sources of informa- 
tion speak for themselves: 

“While there have been no ma- 
terial drops in business,” says the 
American Appraisal Company, 
whose interesting letter has been 
quoted before, in connection with 
the other questions, “since the in- 
auguration of our advertising, we 
have no reason to believe that 
these would lead to any reduction 
in our advertising program. We 
are more or less prone to believe 
that our advertising has been, in 
part, responsible for the fact that 
our business has been maintained 
at a very good level during a 
period of rather general de- 
pression.” 


A CAUTIOUS POLICY 


The American Gas Furnace 
Company is more cautious: 
“When a drop occurs in the vol- 
ume of our business we either 
maintain our advertising or re- 
duce it especially in certain fields 
which we consider ‘dead’ and we 
would reduce our advertising or 
discontinue it with such publica- 
tions as we might consider not the 
best or most productive mediums 
for our line.” 

On the other hand, “When a 
drop in business is noticed,” says 
the American Spring & Manufac- 
turing Corporation, “it would 
ordinarily be our policy to in- 
crease our advertising rather 
than to decrease it. In other 
words it seems to us, that this 1s 
one way to increase our sales 
effort.” 

“We do not—emphatically do 
not—cut our advertising operat- 
ing expenses or increase them 
during a drop in business,” says 
sales manager Heimer of the Bar- 
rett-Cravens Company. “They go 
on like the hen, pecking, pecking, 
pecking.” 

One might timidly suggest that 
there may be more than a co- 
incidence visible in the fact that 
nearly all the firms which chat a 
little about this question, and re- 
port that they either stand by their 
guns or even increase their fire 
when the business going gets a 
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Bred in 
the Bone— 


The fact that the first newspaper advertise- 
ment published in America was run in the 
Boston News Letter in 1704, and that tre 
first magazine advertisement was run in a 
Boston publication, the Atlantic Monthly in 
1864, is of much historic interest. 


But to the space buyer, the interest is not 
merely historic. 


To him, it indicates that the peculiar respon- 
siveness to advertising, characteristic of the 
present-day Bostonian, is nor a transi ory 
phenomenon. It is a heritage—a traditon— 
a part ot his blood and bone. 


THE Boston Evening Transcript is the heir of 
the historic old Boston News Letter, serv'ng 
the best buying cla:s in the great Boston Area. 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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little steep, also remark that they 
haven’t had any slump in busi- 
ness to cause them to cut their 
appropriation if they were dis- 
posed to do so. 

The American Appraisal Com- 
pany has just been quoted to this 
effect; Mr. Heimer remarks that 
the Barrett- Cravens Company 
has been going ahead at full 
speed during the time that every- 
body else was saying business was 
poor; and now listen to the 
Bessemer Gas Engine Company: 

“We have never as yet reduced 
our advertising expenditure in so- 
called dull periods, but have been 
rather inclined to increase ex- 
penditures at such times. Fortu- 
nately we have usually been busy. 
For instance, in this present so- 
called depression, we are quite 
busy.” 

Perhaps slumps in _ business 
come at least a little more fre- 
quently to the people who go out 
looking for them and encourag- 
ing them in every way possible. 

On the other hand, there is un- 
deniable force in such observa- 
tions as these, by Chester H. Leh- 
man, general sales manager of the 
Blaw-Knox Company: 

“If business conditions are such 
that there is not an active demand 
for certain of our products, our 
advertising is cut, as we believe 
in shooting only when there is a 
target at which to shoot. Our ad- 
vertising is also seasonable in na- 
ture, but sufficiently heavy during 
the dull months to keep our name 
and product before our pros- 
pects.” 

One of the “meatiest” letters of 
the entire 150, as has been re- 
marked in previous chapters of 
this story, came from a firm that 
requested that its name be with- 
held in the discussion. It writes: 


It does not necessarily follow, that 
when there is a drop in business that 
calls for a cut in operating expenses we 
necessarily increase or decrease our ad- 
vertising. . . As long as the market 
shows any life and there is a reasonable 
possibility that our customers are pre- 
pared to spend some money occasionally, 
we would probably continue to advertise 
without making a reduction in our ap- 
propriation. ; 

On the other hand, if there is every 
evidence that people simply would not 
buy and probably would not be likely 
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to for several months to come because 
of unusual conditions, we would be very 
likely to consider reducing our advertis- 
ing space a considerable amount. 

Again, if business should prove excep- 
tionally good and we were receiving 
more orders than we could possibly 
handle, we might reduce our advertising 
quite an amount, although we would 
always use a certain amount of advertis- 
ing space for the purpose of prestige 
and good-will. 

It might be mentioned, as part 
of the picture, that if there is one 
industrial firm in the United 
States, whose name might be con- 
sidered established in its own dis- 
tinctive field, and its fame secure, 
it is this one. Yet it finds it well 
worth while to “always use a cer- 
tain amount of advertising space 
for the purpose of prestige and 
good-will.” 

And the same note is struck by 
another famous name in the let- 
ter of President Stone of Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company : 

“It is our judgment that a 
product should be advertised dur- 
ing dull times equally as much, if 
not more so, as during times of 
good business. .. . We believe it 
wise to keep our name and merits 
of product prominently before the 
purchasing public constantly.” 

Several letters show that, as is 
natural, a time of declining busi- 
ness is a time of exceptionally 
close scrutiny of the advertising 
account, even though that scrutiny 
results in no cutting down. Thus, 
the William Cramp & Sons Ship 
& Engine Building Company 
writes : 

“When a drop in business calls 
for a cut in advertising expenses 
we closely scan the advertising 
which appears to be doing us no 
good, and stop it.” 

The following is another of 
those instances about standing by 
your business and having your 
business stand by you: 

“ we were unfortunate 
enough,” says the Foxboro Com- 
pany, who manufactures indicating 
and recording instruments, “to 
have a dropping off in business 
due to a general depression, we 
would invariably endeavor to 
maintain the predetermined level, 
for as a rule our advertising is 
planned well ahead of time and 
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Lubricated Selling 


Check up on this! 


LEAMING porcelain enamel signs attract 
many a motoring eye that would other- 
wise drive past Quaker Service Stations. 





First: The porcelain surface attracts atten- 
tion, because of its vivid sheen; Second: 
Creates interest, because of the message it 
bears; Third: Establishes confidence, because 
of its immaculate appearance; Fourth: 
Arouses desire in proportion to 1, 2, and 3.— 
Read it again! 

Baltimore Enamel Signs are the best buy 
from every standpoint. The porcelain enamel 
surface, fused into heavy sheet steel at 1800°, 
protects your message from corrosion and 
decay for many years. Permanent Advertis- 
ing! Ask for prices. 

Th 





Baltimore Gueniel & Novelty Co. 


Established 1896 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Maryland 


New Yorx Orrtice, 200 Firtrn Avenue 
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We can draw on 

fourteen years of experience 
to insure the success of 

om motion picture advertising 







AIAY back in 1910 the Eastern Film 
P| een alin began to make advertising 
Ni motion pictures. We were, we be- 


be established and today are probably the largest 
firm doing motion picture advertising and 
publicity exclusively. We still have our FIRST 
customer. We have served several large firms 
for more than 10 years continuously. 


Why isthis? These firms like our work and stay 
with us because we sell results and not promises; 
because we do business in a businesslike way; 
because we are financially strong enough to be 
relied upon; because we do all our work 
ourselves instead of merely acting as contractors. 


Sometime when you are wondering just what there 
may be in motion pictures for you, ask us to call 
—without obligating you in any way—and tell 
you the full story! 


EASTERN FILM CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Chickering 2110 
Established 1910 


We have served several large advertisers continuously 
for over 14 years. “* What they say”’—sent on request. 
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we think that we could ill afford 
to let our name disappear or 
show any signs of faltering dur- 
ing the depression. 

“We have been fortunate 
enough not to have had any need 
of drastic action in the way of 
curtailment of advertising. We 
figure that we have been ultra- 
conservative in our method of 
using advertising, but not so con- 
servative but that it has been of 
great value to us and has proved 
to be one of the most essential 
factors.” 

Still, if only to show that peo- 
ple do think differently, here 
comes the Hockensmith Wheel & 
Mine Car Company, through 
vice-president C. L. Herbster, to 
say that “It has been our practice 
when reducing operating expenses 
to have our advertising account 
bear a proportionate share. We 
do not feel that advertising can 
stimulate business when business 
is non-existent.” 

To which some people might 
reply: “Very true, Mr. Herbster ; 
but how can you be sure business 
is non-existent?” And here is 
the Hoskins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, whose letter is cheek by 
jowl, alphabetically, with yours, 
saying crisply: 

“I would say that the biggest 
element of value in our advertis- 
ing is found in its continuity.” 

One of those letters alluded to, 
which seem to have a_ faintly 
apologetic flavor, comes from the 
Howell Electric Motors Co.: 

“When a drop in business calls 
for a cut in operating expenses, 
we have been in the habit of de- 
creasing our advertising so as to 
keep within certain limits. How- 
ever, our real feeling in this mat- 
ter is that the appropriation should 
be carried through for the year.” 

Opposed to this is the follow- 
ing: 
“When prospects are not bright, 
more intensive effort is required,” 
says sales manager Wagner of the 
Insley Manufacturing Company, 
which certainly sounds logical, 
and is plainly in accord with the 
majority view. However, the 
minority has as good a right to 
its opinion. And not all of its 
members are apologetic. 
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“When a business depression 
occurs,” says the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Company, “it has been 
our policy to trim our advertising 
expenditures to suit conditions. 
We are thoroughly sold on the 
value of advertising, but have 
never been able to bring ourselves 
to the position that during times 
of low business, a greater amount 
should be spent in publicity. 

“Of course, the degree to which 
an appropriation should be re- 
duced depends largely upon the 
extent of the conditions influenc- 
ing it. In the face of an abso- 
lutely decreased demand, or over- 
production, of any specific prod- 
uct, it has always seemed to us 
wrong to attempt intensified sales 
or advertising activities in that 
particular line.” Still, this is a 
company that has been advertis- 
ing for nearly fifty years. 

And the Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, which has been at least a 
much more conspicuous advertiser 
than almost any other company 
on the list, declares: 

“If a drop in business is due to 
general conditions, there is no use 
in increasing advertising on a 
building material item, because no 
matter how good your advertising, 
it won’t start a revival of build- 
ing. In other words, a building 
material dealer cannot afford to 
advertise to create building ac- 
tivity.” 

The letter from W. G. Jones, 
vice-president of the W. A. Jones 
Foundry & Machine Company, 
has been a gold mine of good 
sense and clear statement on pre- 
vious points raised, and the pres- 
ent question is no exception: 


When a drop in business comes, we 
do not decrease our advertising but we 
do change the type of advertising. When 
business is good and our plant is running 
to capacity or thereabouts we feel that we 
should devote most of our space to so- 
called institutional advertising or ad- 
vertising for good-will. 

We do not do as much direct-mail 
advertising at these times but devote our 
energies to preparation of new catalogues 
and data for catalogues. When business 
seems too low and has indications of 
falling off we concentrate our efforts on 
specialties and make an effort to dis- 
tribute catalogues and increase our di- 
rect-mail advertising. 


“When there is no great de- 
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mand for steel,” is the pessimistic 
but doubtless accurate observation 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
“all the ‘advertising in the world 
will not make folks want it.” 
But this firm also says that “we 
never plan to fall behind com- 
petitive advertising, but are al- 
ways in the lead on this.” 

It is at least interesting to ob- 
serve that the F. B. Shuster Com- 
pany, manufacturers of straight- 
ening and cutting machinery for 
wire, steel, brass and copper mills, 
and also of riveting machines, 
seized upon this fifth question as 
the real heart of the whole in- 
quiry—as, perhaps, it was. At 
any rate, this was the only ques- 
tion of the lot they answered in 
detail and directly, and their an- 
swer is a sensible and interesting 
one: 

“We have adopted a policy of 
advertising just about so much, 
regardless of general business 
conditions, depending on its do- 
ing sufficient missionary work so 
that when the revival comes, our 
product and name will be firmly 
impressed on possible users, and 
they will naturally send us their 


inquiries. ; 
“We believe that advertise- 
ments, particularly in the me- 


diums we use, are more carefully 
studied during periods of de- 
pression than when business is 
brisk.” Wonder if anybody else 
has any data on that interesting 
suggestion? 

Even more original is the re- 
sponse of the Standard Conveyor 
Company to this question, being, 
in effect: 

“What do you think about it 
yourself? What is the best policy 
for us to follow?” 

It would be possible to continue 
quoting from many more letters, 
but it is scarcely necessary, as 
practically all the distinctive points 
of view are expressed in those 
already quoted. And now, having 
presented the complete story 
elicited by these five pioneering 
questions, what are the conclu- 
sions that may, without rashness, 
be drawn from a study of all our 
data? 

First, and most important, in 
the writer’s opinion, is the clear- 
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cut indication given by the letters 
as a whole, of the extent to 
which American industry, even in 
those lines where you might least 
expect it, understands the true 
use of advertising and has a 


well-grounded, intelligent faith 
in it. 
It is, of course, clear from 


some of the letters quoted that 
manufacturers are by no means 
unanimous in having entire faith 
in advertising as a selling force, 
or in the possession of clear ideas 
as to how to employ it. But the 
men who do not believe in adver- 
tising, in American industry to- 
day are apparently decidedly in 
the minority. 


THERE IS NO INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


This means that the big job of 
advertising men has been done. 
The main fortifications have been 
carried. But it is also clear from 
these letters that there is a lot of 
mopping up to do. Even where 
everybody is agreed that a cer- 
tain amount of advertising is 
necessary, there is more than a 
merely healthy disagreement on 
the details of policy. Much that 
should be, and can be, clearly de- 
fined and standardized is still ex- 
tremely misty in the minds of 
many of these people who have 
an amount of money to spend for 
advertising purposes, that in the 
aggregate will overshadow any of 
the more spectacular big single 
accounts. 

Second, if there is any general 
conclusion to be drawn from 
these letters, it is that “industrial 
advertising” in the sense in which 
the term has sometimes been used 
—as meaning a distinctly different 
kind of advertising, having differ- 
ent problems and requiring the use 
of different methods—has no real 
existence. There is no such thing 
as industrial advertising, there is 
only advertising in industry. 

Making allowances for differ- 
ences in the size of the sales prob- 
lem quantitatively, and for the 
size of the appropriation which is 
relied upon to help solve it, the 
problems which these manufac- 
turers have discussed with us are 
fundamentally the same as the 
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101,210 


was the average net paid 
circulation of The Provi- 
dence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin for the 
six months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. Thisis a 
net gain of 4,714 per day 
over the same period of 
1923. 


These great newspapers, 
with their responsive 
reader influence offer ad- 
vertisers thorough cover- 
age of this prosperous 
Rhode Island market at a 
minimum cost. 


23¢c a Line kw 








Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisce 
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problems which assail advertisers 
everywhere and always. 

The reasons why a big corpora- 
tion buys a certain make of loco- 
motive crane appear, when 
analyzed, to be precisely the same 
at bottom as the reasons why a 
housewife buys a certain make of 
vacuum cleaner. The process of 
convincing each of them, to be 
successful, must follow along the 
same lines. 

Why, then, attempt to create a 
distinction and a_ classification 
where none exists or seems to be 
required ? 


Agency Executives to Meet 
with Six-Point League 


The executives of the New York 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and members of 
the Six-Point League, newspaper rep- 
resentatives, New York, will hold a joint 
dinner on the evening of December 10. 
Collin Armstrong, of the New York 
Council, is chairman of the committee 
in charge of arrangements. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are: Frank J. 
Kaus, Federal Advertising Agency, Inc.; 
Frank M. Lawrence, George Batten 
Company, and Frank G. Hubbard, of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., rep- 
resenting the New York Council, and 
George R. Katz, E. Katz Special <Ad- 
vertising Agency; F. St. John Rich- 
ards, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
Herman Halsted, of Paul Block, Inc., 
representing the Six-Point League. Rich- 
ard A. Dunne, of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., chairman of the news- 
paper committee of the New York Coun- 
cil, and Joseph F. Finley, of Story, 
Brooks & Finley, president of the 
League, are ex-officio members of the 
committee. 


E. C. Hatch Joins 
“Farmers’ Guide” 


E. C. Hatch has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Farmers’ 
Guide, Gardenvale, Que. He was pre- 
viously with the advertising department 
of the Farmers’ Sun, Toronto. 


Chicago “Tribune” Transfers 
Melville M. Lowe 


Melville M. Lowe, who formerly had 
charge of the merchandising service of 
the Chicago Tribune, has been trans- 
ferred to the Eastern staff of the 
Tribune at New York. 


Louis A. Goldberg Dead 


Louis A. Goldberg, manager of the 
Philadelphia Jewish Daily Forward, 
died in that city on November 12. He 
was thirty-nine years old. 
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Will Advertising Sell Nations? 


“I can reveal here, for the first time, 

one of the biggest advertising ideas 
that we ever worked on,” said Don 
Francisco, co-manager of the Los Ange- 
les office of Lord & Thomas, in an ad- 
dress before the California Press 
Association at San Francisco on Novem- 
ber 21. 
_ “It is one that grips the imagina- 
tion,” he continued, “and, I hope, fore- 
tells something of the role advertising 
will play in the future. 

“When the United States decided to 
grant recognition to the Obregon Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, the decision was 
anticipated and confidently expected in 
certain quarters many weeks before it 
was publicly announced. plan was 
conceived whereby the Mexican Gov- 
ernment aided by the larger commer- 
cial interests having heavy investments 
in Mexico would launch a great adver- 
tising campaign telling ‘The Tiuth 
About Mexico’ and pointing out the 
country’s great undeveloped resources 
and commercial opportunities. 

“This campaign was to have been 
carefully prepared in advance and 
launched with full pages in our leading 
magazines and newspapers the week that 
recognition was announced. Our office 
spent much time in developing the idea, 
but for reasons which need not be de- 
tailed here, the campaign never mate- 
rialized.” 


K. B. Cressey Buys Control 
of Bridgeport “Times” 


Kendall B. Cressey has purchased a 
controlling interest .in the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Times, with which he has become 
actively associated. Until several months 
ago he had been with the Hearst Gen- 
eral Management at New York, where 
he was in charge of labor matters. Mr. 
Cressey formerly was publisher of the 
Boston Advertiser and general manager 
of the New York Herald. He also was 
with the New York Evening Telegram 
in a similar capacity. He was at one 
time publication manager of the Chi- 
cago Examiner. 





New Account for H. J. Stevens 


Agency 

The Tannewitz Works, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufacturer of wood-working 
machinery, has placed its advertising 
account with The H. & J. Stevens 
Company, advertising agency, also of that 
city. The advertising for this account will 
be direct mail reaching furniture manu- 
facturers and other wood workers, build- 
ing contractors and schools. 


Ambrose N. McKay Dead 


Ambrose N. McKay, general manager 
of the Salt Lake City, Utah, Tribune, 
died at that city on November 18. He 


was fifty-six years old and had been 
with the Tribune since 1909. From 
April, 1919 to April, 1920, Mr. McKay 
served as first vice-president of The 
Associated Press. 
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Started on Broadway 


Leading theatrical producers rather than risk an 
expensive “flop” with a new production on Broad- 
way, usually try it out in Yonkers. If it goes over 
good with the Yonkers audience, it is scheduled 
for big-time billing where the bright lights shine! 


Leading advertisers have learned from experi- 
ence that Janesville, Wisconsin, is an ideal “try- 
out” market for two outstanding reasons: 


FIRST, here is a typical, prosperous American 
home community that is unusually receptive to 
advertised products. It has been consistently 
educated in this regard for years. 

SECOND, here is a typically metropolitan 
newspaper—in editorial scope and content as well 
as in advanced and highly intelligent merchandis- 
ing service. 

Try it out in Janesville! Prove it—then give 
it big-time billing! 









Thos. G. Murphy 


H. H. Bliss Adv. Mgr. 


Publisher 


Weaver-Stewart Co.. Inc., 
Western Representative 
London Guarentee Bldg. , Chicege 





Weaver-Stewart Co., Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 
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We might repeat the date forever, but we 
could not add to its importance. 


It is the final closing date for all advertis- 
ing copy for the Annual Show and Refer- 
ence Number of MoToR. 


Whether you use a page, two pages or an 
insert, your copy—and cuts—must reach 
our New York office not later than 5 p.m. 
on December 10th. 


.... And remember, the type size of the 
page is 8% by 12 inches. 














MoTloR 


“The Automotive Business Paper” 
EARLE H. McHUGH : Business Manager 





119 West Fortieth Street * New York 
Hearst Building+ Chicago :: Kresge Building - Detroit 
Little Building - Boston 















































A Broker’s Recommendation to 
Makers of Advertised Products 


How Both Broker and Manufacturer Can Work Together to Promote 
Their Common Interests 


By Charles P. Whiteman 


President, National Food Brokers’ Association 


[EprrortaL Nore: The following re- 
port was submitted to the American 
Grocers Specialty Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation by a food broker. The associa- 
tion of which Mr. Whiteman is presi- 
dent, the National Food Brokers 
Association, handles about 70 to 80 per 
cent of the total volume of business 
done through food brokers. From these 
facts it will readily be seen that Mr. 
Whiteman is well qualified to deal with 
the technical subjects he here presents. ] 


ELLING specialties is some- 
what different from selling 
what we term “staples” in the 


brokerage business. There is con- 
siderably more detail attached to 
it, such as looking after specialty 
salesmen, keeping the goods con- 
stantly before the jobber, retailer, 
etc.—all of which the broker, who 
functions as he should, does. 

What the broker expects and 
should get from his principal: 
The first thing, get acquainted. I 
find in my eighteen or twenty 
years’ experience that the closer 
we get to our principals through 
personal acquaintance and contact, 
the better we know each other; the 
easier it is to do business together ; 
and generally the ones we know 
best—closer to personally—are the 
ones we do the most satisfactory 
business for. 

I believe the next most impor- 
tant thing is territory. I mean by 
this, territory of sufficient size (in 
population, I mean) that when 
well developed will produce a re- 
muneration that will justify the 
broker to put forth his best efforts 
to develop his territory to its full- 
est extent. Brokers are human 
beings just like you, and naturally 
are looking forward to ultimate 
results. If his territory should be 
so small that he could not make 
much out of it regardless of the 
degree of development to which he 
might bring it, can’t you see that 
as a strictly business proposition, 
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he could not possibly have and 
maintain the same interest in that 
particular account as he could and 
would if he felt some day it would 
be possible for him to develop this 
account to where it would pay 
him a nice income? 

Don’t you know it is human for 
a man to work harder, scheme and 
plan when he feels eventually it 
will be worth while and that he 
will be amply rewarded for his 
efforts? Too many manufacturers 
make the mistake of restricting 
their brokers to too small a ter- 
ritory and thereby fail to get, in 
many instances at least, the very 
best there is out of their brokers. 
If you want the best efforts out 
of any broker make it possible 
for him to make your account 
worth his while. Give him suf- 
ficient territory. 

Rate of Brokerage: Some man- 
ufacturers pay so small a rate of 
brokerage that regardless of the 
size of territory or anything else 
it is impossible for a broker to 
make a sufficient compensation for 
his time and efforts. And natur- 
ally he loses more or less interest 
on this account, regardless of 
whether he thinks so or not. And 
then manufacturers condemn the 
brokers; say “a broker is no 
good.” Of course he is no good 
when you make it impossible for 
him to make sufficient returns on 
his labor. Wouldn’t you naturally 
put your best efforts behind the 
thing from which you at least have 
a fair chance to get a fair return 
for those efforts? Of course you 
would! And so would anyone 
else. It is just as natural for a 
man to do this as it is for water 
to seek its own level. 

Asking Brokers to Do Specialty 
Work on Their Own Account: 

What I am going to say about 
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this I know is not going to be at 
all popular with some manufac- 
turers—and some good ones at 
that—some who stand quite high 
throughout the country. I don’t 
think the manufacturer should ask 
the broker to shoulder the respon- 
sibility of putting his goods on 
the market. It is true some 
brokers do this in some of the 
larger centres and get by with it; 
but generally speaking, they can’t 
do it and the manufacturer should 
not ask them to do it. Personally, 
I think the broker who does it is 
a chump, and with a very few ex- 
ceptions he will find it out sooner 
or later. 

Possibly I have not made myself 
plain on this (the manufacturers 
who resort to this practice will 
know what I am talking about). 
It is this same manufacturer that 
will come along and say to a 
broker, “I'll give you my account, 
but you will have to do the spe- 
cialty work; we will pay you an 
extra commission to take care of 
the specialty work. The regular 
brokerage on our goods is 5 per 
cent. We will give you 10 per 
cent, you pay for the specialty 
work.” 

Men, it can’t be done. Some 
poor sap of a broker will let this 
high-powered salesman, which he 
is, talk him into trying it out, and 
before the broker knows it he has 
lost several thousand dollars. Why 
in the world should a_ broker 
shoulder the responsibility of mar- 
keting a manufacturer’s'goods? I 
don’t think it is fair to a broker 
for a manufacturer to ask him 
to do it; and as stated above, I 
think the broker is a sap for doing 
it. Put your broker on a basis 
where, if he will work, he will at 
least be assured of a fair return 
for his efforts, and you will soon 
have your broker thinking of you 
as his partner in business. This 
means 100 per cent plus co- 
operation, watching the corners, 
keeping down selling expense on 
specialty work, sampling, etc. 

What a Principal Should Ex- 
pect and Get from His Broker: 
A manufacturer should expect a 
broker to look after his business 
in the territory he controls just 
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as though the business belonged 
to him (the broker), and if 
manufacturers would delegate more 
authority to their brokers than 
a good many of them do, I am 
sure there would be more of a 
feeling on the part of the broker 
that he was a part of the organi- 
zation. Where there is detail 
work, demonstrating and sampling 
being done, the principal should 
expect, and the broker should see 
to it that he gets the maximum 
amount of work and service out 
of the salesmen and demonstra- 
tors. 

And right here I want to say, 
if the principal would let the 
broker handle the sales and dem- 
onstrating force, let them be ac- 
countable direct to the broker, the 
work would be much more effec- 
tive, the cost would be less per 
dollar’s worth of business done, 
and much more satisfactory all 
around. 

You should also expect a broker 
to keep in close touch with the 
jobber or sales manager, and 
through him with the jobber sales- 
men—thereby keeping the jobbers 
and their salesmen enthused to the 
possibilities of the profits they can 
make out of your line. This is 
hard to do, but considerable good 
can be accomplished with the 
proper effort by the broker. 

Advertising: Advertising in be- 
half of any commodity—the right 
kind of advertising—will increase 
the consumption of that com- 
modity just as surely as night 
follows day. And especially is 
this true of advertising of food 
products. Women buy the food 
and women read the advertise- 
ments, whether they be _ dis- 
played in magazines, newspapers, 
farm papers, or by any of the 
other very good forms of pub- 
licity. And when women respond 
to that advertising, which they 
most surely do, at least a very 
liberal percentage of the number 
reached by the medium do, then 
the retailer has to buy more of 
that article of the wholesaler and 
in turn the wholesaler has to buy 
more of the broker, who repre- 
sents the manufacturer. 

In the territory served by the 
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W-C-X 


Atop the new 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


After December Ist, WCX, the Detroit Free 
Press Radiocasting Station will be heard from 
the top of the new Book-Cadillac Hotel, the 
world’s tallest hotel building, towering thirty 
stories above Detroit’s Michigan Avenue. The 
new studios will be enlarged five-fold, providing 
unexcelled facilities for radiocasting The Free 
Press Tuesday night “Red Apple Club” and 
other programs for which this station has be- 
come nationally famous. 


Radio advertisers are finding the Sunday Free 

Press Radio Magazine — Detroit’s First and 

Leading Radio Publication—a big factor in 
making IMMEDIATE SALES. 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day in Detroit” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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wholesale grocers in Oklahoma, 
which is a territory we cover 
(Mr. Whiteman was referring to 
his own company) these whole- 
salers do from 60 per cent to 75 
per cent of their volume in the 
smaller towns supported almost 
entirely by farm trade. And I 
think this will hold good through- 
out most of the United States, and 
most assuredly in the great Mid- 
dle West—in such States as: Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri. 

Many manufacturers are abso- 
lutely ignoring this big farm mar- 
ket. Some seem to think that 
because 25 cars of their goods were 
shipped to Kansas City, Dallas, 
Omaha and Oklahoma City, the 
goods were disposed of entirely in 
those cities. The fact is that on 
many lines of food products, the 
great bulk went right from the 
wholesaler to the retail dealer out 
in the small cities, towns and vil- 
lages of Texas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma. So, 
without in any way disparaging 
the splendid resultful advertising 
in national magazines and news- 
papers, I would like to see just a 
little more going into farm papers. 

Some time ago I asked a whole- 
sale grocer in a small Oklahoma 
town: why he bought so much of a 
certain brand of packaged cheese. 
He said the dealers were selling 
the cheese to farmers. Yet this 
manufacturer has never gone af- 
ter the farm market. And this is 
true: many food products are find- 
ing their way- into farm home 
pantries in spite of the efforts 
of the manufacturer to keep them 
unknown to the farm trade. 

But the surface has only been 
scratched. Wagon peddlers and 
mail order houses still do a good 
business out in the “great open 
spaces” of this country. Andi it is 
from this trade that the retail 
grocer will draw when nationally 
advertised lines come into farm 
papers more generally; from this 
and the displacing of bulk goods 
and the making of new customers 
by “creating the want.” Of course, 
there are many food manufactur- 
ers now using farm papers and 
with wonderful success, but there 
should be many more. 
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Bethlehem Spark Plug Plans 
for 1925 


Intensive sales co-operation and generous 
advertising are backing the reputation for 
quality and good value of products made 
by the Bethlehem Spark Plug Company, 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., this company in- 
forms the trade in business-paper adver- 
tising. Its plans for 1925 call for greater 
expansion than ever before, more inten- 
sive sales work and trade- -co-operation, 
and greater advertising. The company 
also announces that it will add several 
new accessories to its line of automo- 
tive products. These will include new 
Bethlehem socket wrench heavy duty sets 
for truck and bus operators and a new 
mechanic’s set. Magazine advertising 
will be used to bring these to the atten- 
tion of the public. Due to the tremen- 
dous sales in 1924 of Bethlehem radiator 
caps, the company says that it has been 
enabled to offer these caps to the trade 
in 1925 at a very attractive price. 


Kaustine Plans 50 Per Cent 
Advertising Increase 


The Kaustine Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is in its second year of national 
advertising. ‘“‘This, together with our 
direct-by-mail circular work,” ae 
Tate, sales manager of the company, 
informs Printers’ Ink, “‘has company, 
most largely in enabling us to close the 
largest year that we have ever had.” 

“This record,” he continues, ‘“‘is par- 
ticularly gratifying in view of the fact 
that 1924 has been filled with many 
uncertainties and business lulls. Our 
success has been so gratifying that 
we are anticipating an increase of 
at least 50 per cent in our advertising 
appropriations.” 


C. E. O’Hara Leaves 
Heath & Milligan 


C. E. O’Hara, who has been sales 
manager for some time of the Heath 
& Milligan Manufacturing Company. 
Chicago, paint manufacturer, has re- 
signed to become general sales manager 


of the A. Wilhelm Company, paint 
manufacturer, Reading, Pa. 
W. G. Saunders succeeds Mr. O’Hara 


as sales manager of the Heath & Milli- 
gan Company. 





Mattress Account for 
Glaser & Marks 


The New York Mattress Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of Red ross 
kapoc floss mattresses, has placed its . 
advertising account with Glaser & 
Marks, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 





Van Ness on Dennison 


Directorate 
Schuyler W. Van Ness, advertising 
manager of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, Framingham, Mass., is 
now a member of the board of direc- 
tors of that company. 
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Makes More and 
Better Bread 


® Costs More-Worth It! - That's Economy 


Shoroughbreds/ 


The quality of Occident Flour is 
fittingly expressed by the quality 
of the sign that advertises it. Both 
product and sign have years of ser- 
vice and satisfaction to their credit. 
Both are oven products. The sign 
is one of the fadeless ‘“‘Ing-Rich’”’ 
family. Its glittering colors of solid 
porcelain are fused into a steel base 
at tremendous heat. It will faith- 
fully deliver its message for years 
and years to come. 

May we show you how the quality 
of your own product can be reflect- 
ed by an ‘‘Ing-Rich”’ Sign? Write for 
color catalogue and full particulars. 
No obligation. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. Co. 
College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Westclox 





Made by 
Western Clock Co. 
LaSalle, lll. 


The Westclox Family 


Everybody—literally everybody — 
knows the Westclox Family of good 
alarm clocks: Big Ben, Baby Ben, 
Pocket Ben, America, Sleep-Meter; 
the universal ‘‘reveille’’ group. The 
Western Clock Company make, ad- 


vertise and sell them; the results area 
manufacturing, advertising and sell- 
ing achievement of remarkable pro- 
portions. For 7 years it has been our 
privilege to serve this great concern 
as advertising agents. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Clients We serve 


American Chair Company 
**Merikord”’ Fibre Furniture 
American Stationery Company 
Personal Stationery 
The American Tobacco Company 
Bull Durham Tobacco 
Baker-Vawter Company 
Office Systems and Equipment 
California Fruit Exchange 
Deciduous Fruits 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Company 
Marine Supplies 
Cornell Wood Products Company 
Wall-Board 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Davenport Bed Makers of America 
Davenport Beds 
Ditto, Incorporated 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
Fibopak Company 


“*Fi-bo-pak”’ Containers for 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Clothing 


The Holt Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
“*Caterpillar’’ Tractors 
Ingersoll Redipoint Company 
Redipoint Pencils 
Marshall -W ells Company 
Hardware and Household Specialties 
Morton Salt Company 
Salt 
Northwestern Yeast Company 
Baking Yeast - Yeast Foam Tablets 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 
Paints and Varnishes 
Perrot Brake Corporation 
Mechanical 4-Wheel Braking Systems 
Serrell Electric Appliance Company 
Electric Ranges 
Sun Oil Company 
Sunoco Lubricants and Petroleum Products 
Western Clock Company 
Big Ben - The Westclox Family 
Western Fruit Jobbers Association 
of America 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Wheary-Burge Trunk Company 
Wheary Wardrobe Trunks 
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Advertisers Invite 


Co-operation 
(Continued from page 68) 





prisoner’s dock. Probably the 
autobiography of Harry Thaw 
would be a_= great. circulation 
builder. Almost everybody who 
ever figured in a newspaper head- 
line could find a market for his 
narrative today. 

“Some modern 
reading may not seem to us 
wholesome. The older genera- 
tion is always tempted to regard 
the newer as degenerate. It seems 
unquestionable that the war broke 
down some inhibitions that civili- 
zation has worked decades to 
establish. During the war period, 
too, we found some new excite- 
ments that tended to make peo- 
ple discontented with ordinary 
everyday routine. Or it may be 
that a reaction from the discipline 
and self-denial of the war period 
led to an abnormal hunger for 
amusement and diversion. Some of 
us who today disapprove of 
much that is read currently may 
remember times when we read 
Jesse James or Nick Carter in 
the hay mow. Quite a percentage 
of the boys of the 70’s and 80’s 
who read these disreputable forms 
of literature are reading the Liter- 
ary Digest and Atlantic Monthly 
today. 

“Along with the appetite for 
realism is a taste for stories and 
articles that call a sex a sex. 
Plain speaking has become fash- 
ionable. The literature that em- 
phasizes the personal element has 
increased in popularity. It is true 
not only of stories in which biog- 
raphies have gained over history, 
but also in modern journalism, 
where the columnists have a larger 
following than the editorial 
writers. 

“Entertainment is sought more 
widely than instruction. Possibly 
this may be because information 
is too cheap. Free education has 
spoiled us. Movie exhibitors do 
not want films of educational 
value because their audiences pay 
for entertainment. They can get 
education for nothing. 


tendencies in 
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“One of the most encouraging 
tendencies is the interest of peo- 
ple in themselves—so far as the 
reading is concerned. This means 
interest in developing themselves. 
Even the cross-word puzzle is not 
to be despised as an indication 
that the human mind can triumph 
over the dictionary. There has 
never been a time, probably, when 
people in general were reading 
more things or more kinds of 
self-improvement from the best 
way to improve their houses to 
the best way to preserve their 
personal appearance. 

“Beneath the fads of the mo- 
ment are certain fundamental in- 
stincts which all literature tries 
to gratify. Readers have always 
demanded entertainment and help- 
ful information. They have always 
enjoyed stories, they have always 
liked to have their emotions touch- 
ed and to feel in imagination the 
strong emotions of others.” 





The Ford 
Idea in the Candy 
Business 


How a candy business can be 
conducted on the Henry Ford plan 
was explained by John Glossinger, 
sales manager of the Williamson 
Candy Co., of Chicago, maker of 
Oh Henry! candy bar. Here is 
Mr. Glossinger’s explanation: 

“Our business is standardized 
on the Henry Ford idea—one item 
—one carton—one shipping case. 
No inventory of finished goods—.- 
everything shipped the day it is 
made. 

“A year ago we adopted a new 
policy and discontinued all car- 
load orders to individual cus- 
tomers so far as we were able. 
All customers were put on a 
standing order basis. Under this 
plan, they were permitted to buy 
only such quantities as they could 
sell in one week, so that they 
would receive a fresh supply 
weekly. 

“By using this method, our cus- 
tomers always had goods in transit 
and they moved them out prac- 
tically as fast as received. This 
gave them a large flow of business 
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on a very small capital. Their 
goods were always fresh—a very 
important factor in the merchan- 
dising of candy. 

“Oh Henry! is the largest single 
candy item in the United States 
and by our method of marketing, 
very little capital is required by 
our distributors because of the 
rapidity of its turnover. 

“In marketing our product, we 
have devised some methods that 
are perhaps unusual—at least, they 
have been very effective. 

“When we enter a city for the 
first time, we often find that job- 
bers and retailers are opposed to 
a ten-cent piece, owing to the fact 
that no ten-cent piece had ever 
previously sold in any volume. 

“So we disregard both jobber 
and retailer and go direct to the 
consumer—not with any sales ap- 
peal, but an appeal to their curi- 
osity. Our method is very simple 
—we take a plain card which has 
nothing on it but Oh Henry! 
and start our salesmen out, put- 
ting one on the front of the radi- 
ator of every Ford car that they 
find on the city streets. 

“We allow this to continue for 
three days to a week, until it has 
saturated the town. completely. 
Then our salesmen start out to 
sell. 

“The second day that our sales- 
men are out, our newspaper 
‘teaser’ copy begins, which runs 
for three days, working up to a 
climax on the fourth day, when 
we tell the story of what Oh 
Henry! is. 

“By this method we _ have 
broken down sales resistance so 
completely that every dealer is 
ready to buy. They scarcely even 
mention the price. No dealer is 
allowed to buy more than one box 
for the reason that we want him 
to re-order quickly, for the effect 
it will have on the jobber. 

“We cover a town very rapidly 
as sales are made quickly and we 
get a complete distribution with 
one working, except for back 


calls where buyers were out. 
“The entire town is aroused— 
the jobber awakened by the sud- 
den transformation, jumps to the 
with 


other extreme and works 
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you, delighted that you are mak- 
ing a new market for him which 
will enable him to sell other ten- 
cent pieces, which heretofore had 
been impossible to any great de- 
gree. 

“After this distribution is com- 
pleted, we go on to the next town, 
but our advertising continues 
without interruption, using news- 
papers, posters and outdoor signs. 
We never leave a town without 
this support.” 


The Three 
Essentials of Good 
Copy 


An advertisement cannot be 
called “good” unless a bright child 
can understand it, according to 
a statement made by Bruce Bar- 
ton, of Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, in an address on copy. Mr. 
Barton offered this statement after 
he had set forth the following 
three requisite essentials of effec- 
tive advertising copy: 

(1) Brevity. 

(2) Simple Words. 

(3) Sincerity. 

Of these three, he said, “brevity 
is the precious jewel.” 

“The greatest need in copy,” in 
his opinion, “is the human touch. 
There is no golden rule to follow 
to develop this style,” he continued, 
“but it can be gained by regularly 
practicing the business of being 
a human being—of getting mar- 
ried, of having children, of buying 
a house, of taking out insurance, 
of experiencing the fears and 
hopes and disappointments and 
joys of the human beings whom 
we meet every day. Bringing our- 
selves to the place where we meet 
on the ground floor of human 
emotions is the best way to inject 
human interest into copy.” 

Mr. Barton prescribed the New 
Testament, and _ especially the 
Parables as a guide to the most 
effective type of copy. 

When he had given this advice 
on copy-writing he departed from 
his subject to speak briefly on ad- 
vertising of the future, saying: 

“We are going to live to see the 
American Medical Association be- 
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A national advertiser. served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 





EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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come an advertiser, and _ the 
Church as a national advertiser. 
“T was speaking once informally 
to a minister, doctor and banker 
and I told the minister that he 
did not follow the example of 
Jesus, who was one of the best 
advertisers the world had ever 
known, and I said that with all 
respect, for He went out into the 
market place and preached. 
“That does not mean that the 
minister of today should stand at 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street and preach, but that he 
should realize that the market 
place of today is in the columns 
of the magazines and newspapers. 
“T told the doctor that he was 
responsible for the quacks—and 
he was shocked, but I said the 
quacks reach the public and sell 
themselves to the public by ad- 
vertising, while the American 
Medical Association considers it a 
breach of etiquette to do so—and 
the public suffers and so do they. 
“I told the banker he was re- 
sponsible for the bucket shops and 
he did not enjoy my saying that, 
but I tried to prove it by telling 
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him the same story I had told the 
doctor.” 

When he had finished his ad- 
dress, Mr. Barton was questioned 
from the floor on how to obtain 
brevity in copy. He could offer no 
rule and had only this observa- 
tion to make: That copy be laid 
aside after it is written and be 
allowed to season before it is 
finally approved and used. 





A Test of Inquiry 
Follow-up 


A jolt was given the follow-up 
work of a large number of ad- 
vertisers by Homer J. Buckley, 
of Buckley, Dement & Co, 
Chicago. Mr. Buckley reported 
on a test he had made under an 
assumed name on the way in 
which twenty-three large adver- 
tisers handled inquiries that they 
asked for in their copy. 

In. this report Mr. Buckley 
named each advertiser; gave the 
date on which he sent his inquiry; 
the date on which a reply was 
made, and the manner in which 
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DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY | 


Incorporated 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 
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Call us over @ 


for a conference before you 
order that job. Let us suggest 
layout and mechanical make- 
up that will relieve-you of 
detail —stock and colors that 
will save you money. It is 
this kind of service that has 
built for us in the course of 
four short years a superior 
plant, a superior organiza- 
tion. Let this organization 
help you to greater profits. 


LU-WIL-KO 


cAd-Setting « Printing 
725 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Arte¢ ra e Advertising 
Vf Me ae \ A new key to 

Wom OM the homes that 

WAG will buy your goods 
7-41 © in New Bedford. 
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HERE’S NEWS: 


EGINNING November 30th 


the Sunday Standard will pub- 
lish a new Artgravure Section. 


It will win a welcome for your 
sales message at the front door of 
the 30,000 New Bedford homes 
that only the Sunday Standard can 
open for you. 


The advertising rate will be 20 
cents a line. We shall be glad to 
tell you how the Sunday Standard 
can help your salesmen in New 


Bedford. 


NEW BEDFORD 
STANDARD MERCURY 
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the reply was given. It was all 
too evident from the facts as 
. Mr. Buckley gave them that there 
was great laxity in making prompt 
reply to inquiries sought in con- 
sumer copy, and that there was 
great overstatement in the offering 
of books and booklets. 

There is, doubtless, a need for a 
definition on the part of adver- 
tisers of what constitutes a book, 
a booklet, a pamphlet, and a leaf- 
let. Mr. Buckley’s report showed 
that far too often a four-page 
folder was sent when the reader 
had been invited to send for a 
“book” or a “booklet.” 





What Co-ordinated 
Selling and Advertising 
Means 


Speaking in football terms, with 
the establishment of a new. Ral- 
ston Purina Mill at Minneapolis 
as his subject, Edwin T. Hall, 
secretary of that company, was 
able to vividly and clearly explain 
the value of close co-ordination 


between sales and advertising. 
Here are the high spots in Mr. 
Hall’s address that led to the 


point he sought to make: 

A new mill means that there 
must be immediate sales in large 
volume. This requires that dis- 
tributors be lined up and ready 
to sell as soon as the mill is in 
operation. To get these distribu- 
tors Ralston wrote to banks and 
newspapers in the territory for 
names. These names, thus ob- 
tained, were circularized and 
made ready to hear the Purina 
story from the company’s sales- 
man. 

However, when the salesman 
made a prospective dealer’s town 
he did not call on that individual 
first, but rather on the banker. 
The reason behind that first call 
was twofold. To get more in- 
formation concerning the pros- 
pective dealer, and to give the 
banker the story of the Ralston 
company. This latter part of the 


reason for this call becomes all | 


the more apparent when it is ex- 
plained that a farmer’s single 
purchase from the Ralston com- 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


the . 
giorida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 
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pany may amount to $2,000 
and financial help from _ the 
banker may be necessary for the 
dealer. 

The second call in the town is 
on the dealer, but never at the 
dealer’s store. The Ralston sales- 
man asks the dealer to spend four 
or five hours with him at his ho- 
tel, where, free from interruptions, 
Purina can be fully explained. If 
the dealer accepts, he is then sold 
on the fact that he is getting 
Purina merchandising _ service, 
rather than just Purina feed. This 
service among other things gives 
the dealer an accounting system; 
it brings him the help of demon- 
strators to help him explain the 
product, and it takes to him the 
dealer conventions arranged for 
by the company. 

In all of these efforts the ad- 
vertising of the company paves 
the way for the salesmen. Through 
the close co-ordination of these 
two factors, salesmanship and ad- 
vertising, the new mill got big 
tonnage immediately. 

In his closing remarks he made 
these statements to other adver- 
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tisers who were listening to his 
address: 

“Your advertising is the defense 
that helps your salesmen carry the 
ball. Where the co-ordination be- 
tween sales and advertising is 
effective the ball goes down the 
field with rapidity.” 





Pictures That Sell 
the Product 


The Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburgh 
in its advertising to the consumer 
depends almost entirely upon pic- 
tures. The “yardstick kitchen 
sink” picture will, of course, come 
readily to mind as an outstand- 
ing example of the type of picture 
used by this advertiser. 

The philosophy and _ method 
back of this advertising were ex- 
plained by the company’s advertis- 
ing manager, C. B. Nash. 

In the beginning of his address, 
after reading a criticism of his 
advertising, on the score that it 
failed to put forth certain neces- 
sary facts dealing with quality and 
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Ww: ARE NOT mere type- 


setters; our force is made 
up of compositors who use 
their gray matter. Send for 


our booklet, “Typus Fever”. 
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E. M. DIAMANT 
Typographic Service 
195 Lexington Ave. at 32nd St. 
CALedonia 6741 New York City 
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Distance To Dollars 


hv P. W. Marshburn 
of Thresher Service 


RE you concerned about the 
“distance” your advertising 
dollar achieves? 


It’s like “distance” in golf. Some 
men get it easily. Others dub along. 


We have charted out and put into 
effect, a plan for giving greater dis- 
tance to advertising dollars. It’s no 
one big thing but a series of little 
ones, which, when added, assume 
surprising importance. 

Perhaps your advertising dollars 
could go farther...... May we talk 
with you? 








THRESHER SERVICE ve. 


Formerly Williams Agency ~ Founded 1897 
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136 Liberty Street, New York City 


Telephone - Rector7880 ~ Cable ‘Flailad 
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For Our Own Sake 


It’s gratifying to be liked and de- 
pended on for your own sake. 


As publishers of the Daily Herald, we are 
proud to be able to announce that our 
subscribers consider the Daily Herald worth- 
while for its own sake, and not because we 
offer inducements in the form of premiums, 
prizes, etc. We offer no reward except a 
good newspaper. 

The past six months the net paid daily 
average circulation of the Daily Herald was 
4,592. People are looking, with equal confi- 
dence, to its news and advertising columns. 
And advertisers find that it pays them to 
use the Daily Herald. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 








Sweater News 
Oarhatavemn @Iti(am “cle 


New York 
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price, Mr. Nash emphasized two 
points: One, that his company 
had been an advertiser since 
1887; and the other that the pres- 
ent type of copy had been used 
during the last twenty-three years 
with results that had never been 
obtained by any other form of 
copy. Then, swinging immedi- 
ately into a discussion of their 
ideas on making the picture form 
almost a complete advertisement 
in itself, he said: 

“We buy from 
twenty-five pictures a year. We 
place great reliance upon those 
pictures. Each picture must be a 
story in itself. It: must tell a 
story of some everyday incident 
in an ordinary household. We 
will not put into type anything 
that is obvious in the picture it- 
self. We use color always be- 
cause we consider color to be the 
natural state while black-and- 
white is artificial. 

“In this advertising we do not 
mention quality, material or price, 
yet we find from our sales figures 
that the public is quick to grasp 
our story.” 

When questioned regarding the 
selection of the twenty or twenty- 
five illustrations used in a year, 
Mr. Nash outlined his method in 
the following manner: Ideas and 
sketches submitted are _ saved. 
They are taken to a studio where 
an entire week is spent in making 
photographs from them. In all 
about 165 photographs are made. 
These photographs are submitted 
to various kinds of people, and 
especially to children, and their 
opinions are asked. With the 
help of such outside judgment, all 
but twenty or twenty-five of the 
165 photographs are discarded. 
The next step is to find the right 
artist for each photograph. The 
artist, however, does not get 
authority to complete his illustra- 
tion in oils until the company has 
given approval of his color sketch. 


W. B. Ryan Joins Portland, 
Oreg., “Telegram” 


_ Ww. B. Ryan has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Eastern Outfitting 
Company, Portland, Oreg., to join the 
Portland Telegram as agency contact 
man. 
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We wish to announce the affilia- 
tion of Mr. Harold Gross with our 
organization on December 1, 1924. 
Mr. Gross has an enviable reputation 
as a decorative designer and will be 
available to our clients for any purpose 
requiring the use of fine design in con- 
nection with booklets, catalogues or 
general advertising. 


LOHSE’BUDD 
Advertising cArtists 


405 LBXINOTON AVE. MURRAY HILL 
NBW YORK CITY 2560 
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which Interests You Most 
Parsley or Business 
Building ? 


F, therefore, the copy message is the thing about an adver- 
tisement, and not its parsley or frilled paper doily; then ad- 
vertisements are the thing about an advertising campaign. 
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Which being so, isn’t it barely possible that there is a losing 
sight of advertising as such? 

A losing sight, as it becomes more and more involved in the 
various services, investigations and analyses; combined with 
aa the systems, records, charts and grafs, with which it is so often 
distractingly encumbered? 
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Conference after conference seems quite the thing on systems 
for handling the advertising, and its purposely magnified ramifi- 
cations and complications. 

But what of the advertising itself? 


Isn’t it a case of not being able to see the woods for the trees? 
There are so many departments and “departmental” meetings, 
that the sound sense building (not exploiting) side of adver- 
tising, is fast becoming, not secondary; but as far back as 
“tenth-dary.” 


We are still of the belief that advertising itself, in all its basic 
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simplicity and proven power, is the thing that makes the car go. # 

' In addition to the usual head-lights, this Agency is equipped il 

Fo with a swivel spot light, which is‘used to read the signs and RY 

pick out the ditches, when occasion requires. “a 

a But the spot-light, to our way of thinking, is just a spot light ay 

- P ght, x 

: and not the engine. My 

aa If you are about ready for this brand of unparsleyed, plain Uy 
Pp y Pp 


business-building-advertising, you may find our 19 years of 
doing just that thing, worth looking into. 
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UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Brisbane Gives Advertising Advice 


Suggestions on How to Write to Interest the Buyer Made at Sphinx 
Club Dinner 


HEN Joseph P. 

dent of the 
Sphinx Club, called on Charles 
Dana Gibson for a talk at the 
November 18th dinner, this artist 
and publisher told Arthur Bris- 
bane, speaker of the evening, to 
find one intelligent face in the 
audience and talk to its owner. 
He ended his introduction by say- 
ing, “in other words, Arthur, talk 
to me.” 

Arthur Brisbane, shown by Day 
to be a shrewd real estate inves- 
tor as well as an_ interesting 
writer, after disposing of the sug- 
gestion that he had knocked down 
Charley Mitchell, the prize fighter, 
apparently found many intelligent 
faces. Some of his remarks were 
addressed to those men who were 
writing advertising copy. He told 
his audience that to write selling 
copy the writer must know exact- 
ly what he wants to accomplish 
and then get his message into the 
mind of his reader by simple 
words. Definite advertising must 
be based on facts told in clear 
thoughts. Good advertising copy 
is simple writing in everyday 
words. To write great copy or 
great books a man must use sim- 
ple words. It requires careful 
study of the language to know 
how to use simple words. 

Homer, Dante and Shakespeare, 
called by the speaker the world’s 
three greatest writers, knew only 
their own language. But each 
knew it thoroughly. Most other 
great writers confined themselves 
to a real mastery of one tongue. 

Mr. Brisbane told several inci- 
dents to illustrate his point that 
the man who advertises or writes 
advertising must know exactly 
what he wants to accomplish and 
then get his message over to his 
customer’s mind. He told how 
years ago Nathan Straus and his 
brother Isadore in their manage- 
ment of R. H. Macy & Company 
wanted to give their customers the 
benefit of a credit account and at 
the same time conform to the 
policy of selling only 


Day, presi- 
New York 


for cash. 
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They conceived the idea of letting 
their customers deposit money and 
charge against it. They advertised 
the idea for three months without 
much success. Then they came 
to Brisbane and asked his advice. 
In a big advertisement there was 
but one small reference to the new 
idea. It said, “Visit also our de- 
posit: department on the mezza- 
nine floor.” Mr. Brisbane wrote 
an advertisement for a page. At 
the top was a donkey in a dress 
suit and the wise men of the East. 
Below it was the quotation, “The 
sluggard is wiser in his own conceit 
than seven men that can render a 
reason.” The rest of the copy 
told the how and why and where 
of the new plan and brought re- 
sults. 

Like any advertisement that is 
to pull it must make readers: 

1. See it. 

2. Read it. 
Understand it. 
Believe it. 

Vant it. 


The good advertisement must 
be written in such simple and 
understandable style that it is as 
easy to go on reading as to stop. 
Whatever the writer does should 
be done as though it had never 
been done or written before. He 
must get vivid impressions if he 
wants to create interest. 

The speaker compared “to be 
or not to be” with the following 
reply made by Herbert Spencer 
when he was asked for a defini- 
tion of the law of evolution: “Tt 
is an integration of matter and 
concomitant dissipation of mo- 
tion, during which the matter 
passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity and during 
which the retained motion under- 
goes a parallel transformation.” 

(Editorial Note: It took fast 
writing to get that down.) 


ut Sot 


The advertising writer must 
think about facts instead of 
words. When the house is on 


fire the owner rushing out to get 
help says, “The house is on fire.” 
He doesn’t use words about the 
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The Problem 


confronting most radio 
manufacturers is— 


How to Secure National 
Distribution. 

We have made an inten- 

sive study of this subject, 

and have prepared a 

brochure detailing our 

conclusions. 


Write for your copy. 


Merchandisins’ 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE RADIO TRADE 
243 West 39th Street 
New York City 

















LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Lots of $ 1 7 5 per 
12,500 * Thousand 
Lots of $ 1 2 sy per 
25,000 e Thousand 


COMPLETE 


HIS exceptionally low price ap- 

plies to lithographed letter- 
heads in black ink only on White 
Paramount Bond, 20 Ib. basis. 
High-class work guaranteed. We 
will be pleased to furnish samples 
of our work and paper on request. 
If you have no engraving we will 
furnish one at actual cost. This 
charge is made on your first order 
only. Send for booklet of engrav- 
ings and prices. 
A deposit of 50% is required from con- 
cerns not having a first class rating. 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
430 East 53rd Street, New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 

Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 


References—Bradstreet’s, Chatham & 
Phenix National Bank, 57th Street 
Branch, N. Y. 
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gigantic conflagration. It is diff- 
cult to write simple words, 
Racine wrote with facility. 
Boileau the critic said to him, “I 
hope to teach you to write with 
great difficulty.” 

Advertising offers opportunity 
for good writing in simple words. 
No one would be fool enough to 
put up a building without an 
architect. No manufacturer or 
retailer can expect to build a 
permanent business without the 
help of an advertising expert. The 
man who writes advertising 
should have a process of inten- 
sive unity within himself. Noth- 
ing worth while is done without 
intensity. Dante said, “Work as 
nature works, in fire.” 

The advertising writer must 
burn up in his work if he wants 
people to burn up as they read 
what he writes. He must feel 
while he writes to get his readers 
to pay attention. Dante also said, 
“Give light and people will find 
their own way.” Hold a lantern 
and they’ll get there. 

It is the writer’s task to hold 
the lantern and shed the light so 
that readers will see what he 
writes, read, understand and_be- 
lieve it, and then want to possess 
the thing he is writing about. 





“American Legion Weekly” 
Moves to Indianapolis 


All departments of The American 
Legion Weekly, New York, with the ex- 
ception of the advertising department, 
have been moved to Indianapolis. The 
first issue from that address will be 
dated December 19. The advertising 
department will continue at New York 
under the management of Gordon Hoge. 





F. §. McLintock with 
Lyddon & Hanford 


Frederick S. McLintock, formerly with 
the Redfield Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, has joined the New York 
office of the Lyddon & Hanford Com- 
pany, Rochester, y. Y., advertising 
agency, as manager of its production 
department. 





In’ the November 13, 1924, issue o! 
Printers’ Ink, Popular Science Month- 
ly was inadvertently omitted from the 

eneral and Class magazine summary. 
The November lineage for this publica 
tion was 38,856 which would have 
placed it in eighth position under this 
classification. 
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The Omaha Newspapers Advertising Score for 
the First Ten Months of 1924 


Summary of Display Advertising Appearing in the Three Omaha 
Newspapers. 


Each starred classification below indicates the World-Herald exceeded 
the other two papers combined. 


(Compiled by the Haynes Advertising Agency. Figures in lines.) 








World- 
Herald Bee News 
ee 349,132 315,588 337,568 
*Building Material ............ 101,542 19,880 12,103 
*Books and Publications........ 76,860 35,273 11,438 
*Men's Apparel .............. 583,597 109,074 84,168 
*Women's Apparel ........... 665,294 252,854 212,429 
ONE SS ee ee ee 47,943 36,946 20,839 
Department Stores ............ 1,567,587 1,064,903 1,127,266 
*Electrical Appliances ......... 52,185 6,223 15,162 
Farm Accessories ............. 21,154 18,088 4,410 
Financial and Fin. Pub......... 95,613 84,665 33,978 
CE ge ia cd al 63d Si: 6059 vals 718,830 321,006 261,765 
| IRE DES Sees are ee eee 571,529 292,061 316,918 
| ree 101,325 18,228 25,949 
*Household Appliances ........ 182,707 14,728 81,186 
SS Se, Oe ere 49,518 29,603 20,181 
oc 0h: Aallinse Gb eeye Wire wt Suit 67,830 21,651 60,095 
a er re 82,495 22,099 32,221 
_” £ eee acta 68a Ns 227,213 97,601 199,591 
*Office Supplies .............. 48,132 3,983 875 
rr 89,817 89,376 85,820 
PN Re AE utah Males ees Me hy 85,932 13,251 11,291 
DN cri wesw. 6 6-5-8 130,494 92,575 74,599 
*Resorts and Hotels....... spd 72,324 28,756 15,022 
Schools and Colleges...........- 27,650 23,415 17,542 
Sener 143,584 44,989 42,896 
ji re .. 118,398 60,480 37,366 
pO Oe eee ee rea 122,073 122,199 95,956 
Miscellaneous ...........-.--- 89,817 92,512 85,820 
IAS ‘pcg aire 6 tel loenianene tars 6,876,513 3,638,901 3,586,100 
AUTO— 
ed a 208,817 241,871 
Trucks and Tractors..........- 9,254 4,914 6,174 
*Accessories .......--.-+++5+5 32,676 13,482 10,402 
a ee eee 62,832 5,502 26,117 
| ns a es 2,263,898 610,456 586,110 
*Total Clean Advertising. ......9,647,393 4,482,072 4,456,774 
eee Pe os bis biiam oh Sais None 374,052 409,087 


October Net Paid Circulation 
Daily ... 104,536 
Sunday .. 102,223 


OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Most News Most Ads Most Circulation 


National Representatives, O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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Woodbridge to Direct Houston 
Program Committee 


C. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
Dictaphone Corporation, has been ap- 
pointed by Lou E. Holland, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, as chairman of the national 
program committee for the Houston 
convention of the association. The con- 
vention will be held from May 10 to 
14. Mr. Woodbridge was chairman of 
the committee two years ago which 
arranged the program for the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 


Larger Campaign Planned for 
Berwick Cake Company 


The Berwick Cake Company, Boston, 
is planning an extensive newspaper 
campaign in New York State and New 
England. The Goulston Company, Inc., 
Boston, advertising agency, will direct 
this campaign. 


Magazine Club to Meet 
The Magazine Club, New York, will 
hold its next meeting at the Hotel 
Roosevelt on December 1. The speaker 
will be Dr. A. Ray Petty, who will talk 

on “New Thinking for a New Day.” 


With Barteau & Van Demark 


Harold Buffam, until recently with 
the Springfield, Mass., Republican, has 
joined Barteau and Van Demark, ad- 
vertising service, of that city. 
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Fentress & Marsh Buy Austin, 


Texas, “Statesman” 


The Austin, Tex., Statesman has been 


bought by the Fentress and Marsh 
group, publisher of the Austin Amer. 
ican, aco News-Tribune, Wichita 
Falls Record-News, Port Arthur News 
and the Orange Leader. The Statesman, 
which is published mornings, will be 
consolidated with the American, evening 


newspaper, on December 1 and the two 
newspapers will be published as a morn- 


ing, evening and Sunday combination, 
W. G. Storey, business manager of 
the Statesman, will become _ business 


manager of both newspapers. 


Joins San Francisco Better 
Business Bureau 


J. D. Allen, formerly with the 
Oregon Chamber of Commerce, has been 
appointed manager of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of the San _ Francisco 
Advertising Club. Elliott Epstein re- 
mains as general counsel and Walter 
Peterson as assistant manager. The 
Bureau is starting two new services, a 
“Before You Invest — _ Investigate” 
campaign and a shopping service to 
check up on advertised articles. 


Olaf Baschel Wiig Dead 


Olaf Baschel Wiig, vice-president and 
general manager of the Wausau Sul- 
phate Fiber Company, Mosinee, Wis., 
died at Louisville, Ky., recently. He 
was forty-eight years old. 














made by Grammes 











Etched Brass Membership Sign 


with removable year plates 


Every Fort Wayne member displays this attractive and per- 


manent sign with its economic features. 


Grammes has 


designed signs for hundreds of other civic and commercial 
organizations. Are you interested for 1925? 








Mfrs. Metal Specialties, Name Plates, Display Devices, Advertising Novelties 
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No Solicitors. 
How can any 
agency pay a so- 
licitor one-third, 
render adequate 
service, and make 
a profit? 


Arnold 


JSoerns 
Company 


Aavertising —— 


Arnold Joerns Building-CHICAGO-26 East Huron Street 
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C OV E R AGE — of course 
and SOMETHING MORE 


Te BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER gives the adver- 
tiser the greatest paid-circulation coverage in the retail 
shoe field—with a lead of over 5,000 subscribers. 

It gives him something more than coverage, however. 
It gives him selective circulation. The BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER merchant subscribers are the leaders in their 
respective territories. They are the progressive sort 
whose business increases year by year. They are respected 
members of the communities in which they live and 
do business. 

So when the advertiser uses the advertising columns 
of the Boot AND SHOE RECORDER he does more than 
buy so much white space. He pays for the privilege ot 
speaking individually to more than 11,500 such retail 
merchants. 

Let us be very definite about.this: only by using the 
BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER you can talk to all of these 
worth-while shoe merchants. And they will be favorably 
predisposed to your message because of its inclusion in 
a publication that for nearly half century has stood for 
leadership—and authority—in the retail shoe industry. 


In Every Good Shoe Store 
The Recorder is a Factor 


The 
BOOT and SHOE 


RECORDER 


207 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 


Write for our nearest representative 
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Peculiarities 
in Selling to State 
Institutions 
Nov. 8, 1924. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Would you kindly inform us of the 
plans used by other high-grade food 
product concerns in selling State in- 
stitutions ? 

This class of business offers more or 
less difficulty because: 

(1) In many cases purchases, while 
nominally made by State purchasing 
agents, are actually made on recommen- 
dations of institution superintendents. 

(2) Terms of payment and delivery 
are often so unusual and cumbersome 
that the business cannot be handled di- 
rect by a manufacturer. 

(3) The regulations forcing acceptance 
of low bids prevent concerns with high- 
grade products from competing. 

General Manager. 


UR correspondent _ himself 

states the principal difficulties 
that are usually encountered in 
getting business from State in- 
stitutions. We know of no manu- 
facturer who has entirely over- 
come these difficulties, although 
we do know of companies that 
are getting considerable business 
from State institutions. Many 
other manufacturers have con- 
cluded the business is not worth 
bothering with. 

There are, of course, several 
types of State institutions. It is 
seldom that high-grade food prod- 
ucts are purchased for penal and 
charitable institutions. The in- 
mates are given wholesome food, 
but not fancy food. As a rule, 
the grades or standards to be pur- 
chased are fixed by a State board. 
The superintendents of a particu- 
lar institution may or may not 
have some influence in fixing these 
standards, although the superin- 
tendent does specify the quantity 
he needs. The board then asks 
for bids, either through the mails 
or through newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

The manufacturers, wholesalers 
or retailers who wish to com- 
pete may submit proposals, to- 
gether with a sample of the 
material they propose to furnish. 
Contracts are then awarded by 
the board, but the orders, them- 
selves, are likely to come from the 
individual institutions. Other 
things being nearly equal, price is 
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tell 


your public what kind 
of house you are & 
how you serve them. 
Do it with a book. We 
will write, design, il- 
lustrate and print one 
you will be proud of. 


CurRIERfS HARFoRD L'4 


Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal6076 





SELL BY MAIL 


Direct to the Consumer 


The Mail Order Business is 
the shortest cut to profitable 
sales. 


Hail (rderAd Ai — 


a monthly magazine filled 
with inspiring, constructive 
and instructive articles by 
the foremost men in mail 
order and advertising circles. 
Subscription price $1.00 a 
year. 





Specimen copy free on request 


MAIL ORDER ADVERTISING 
7 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 
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Advertising Sense 
vs. 
Advertising Dollars 


A nationally known adver- 
tiser says: 


“Our publicity in this publication 
is proving to be one of the best 
investments the Company 
has made in proportion to the 
total amount of money involved 
and we look forward to even 
better results next year than the 
splendid returns from this year’s 
insertions,’”’ 





The ‘same holds true for 
YOU 
if you wish to reach the big 
CHURCH FIELD 
Send for Sample and Rate 


The EXPOSITOR 
Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


37 8S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 











THE HOURLY REMINDER 








A DAY-T0-A-PAGE DESK CALENDAR 


ruled for hourly engagements. Published in 
DeLuxe Cloth, Leatheroid and Real Leather, 
all styles are refiilabie with new pads yearly. 
Particularly suitable for executives and those 
desiring a desk calendar of the better kind. 
These Calendars are distinctive and make ideal 
Christmas gifts as an advertising medium. 


Retail - $2.50 Upwards 
Special price for quantities 





THE ABBOTT PRESS 


261 West 19TH St. New Yorw City 
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usually the controlling influence in 
the reward. Nearly always there 
is some bidder willing to submit 
a ridiculously low price, so as a 
result there is little satisfaction in 
the business. ; 

Many companies make it a prac- 
tice to send in bids, every time 
proposals are asked for. They 
make their price as low as pos- 
sible, but not low enough to elimi- 
nate their profit altogether. Oc- 
casionally, of course, they get an 
award. 

Many States are obliged to 
patronize home concerns in the 
purchase of supplies. For this 
reason some State purchasing 
bodies split up their awards 
among a number of bidders, giv- 
ing the contract for a particular 
institution, provided the price is 
not too much out of line, to the 
bidder located nearest the insti- 
tution. 

Much the same plan is followed 
in buying supplies for State nor- 
mal schools, hospitals and uni- 
versities, where a higher standard 
of quality is necessarily demand- 
ed. In this case, however, the de- 
mand that exists for a particular 
manufacturer’s goods, is likely to 
have more influence with the pur- 
chasing body. The superinten- 
dents and purchasing agents for 
these institutions are more than 
likely to be susceptible: to the 
suggestions of advertising, just 
as are any other buyers. 

Another factor that should be 
recognized i in considering this sub- 
ject is the growing practice of 
prison management to have the 
prisoners manufacture not only 
the goods used by themselves, but 
by other State institutions as well. 
For instance, some States obtain 
the clothing for their wards in 
this way. Other States operate 
extensive farms in connection 
with their prisons and reforma- 
tories. In this way much of the 
food for the State’s institutions is 
raised. 

Of course at best, a State can 
manufacture in its own institution 
only a portion of the merchandise 
it requires. Our States will, 
therefore, continue to be large 
buyers of goods from outside 
sources—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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1 The Capitol Dis- 
trict—no meritori- 
ous campaign can fail 
backed by the cooper- 
ation of these two 
great newspapers. - 











THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
ALBANY EVENING NEWS 
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Southern Newspaper 
Plant For Sale at 
Bargain 
The Charleston American offers its 
entire plant, including real estate and 
equipment for sale at a bargain. This 
plant is located in the heart of the 
city on one of the best corners in 
town, measuring fifty-one (51) feet on 
Meeting Street, and one hundred-seven 
(107) feet on Society Street, includ- 
ing one three-story brick building, 
with newsprint warehouse adjoining, 
and one two-story brick pressroom 
with composing room above; contain- 
ing editorial rooms, business office, 
circulation department and complete 
and well-arranged newspaper layout. 
Together with one 32-page Duplex 
Press with color deck, linotype and 
Intertype machines, stereotyping out- 
fit, safes, files, desks, chairs, furni- 
ture, and all appurtenances of any and 
every kind needed in the operation of 
a modern daily morning or afternoon 
newspaper. This plant is ready to be 
operated by simply turning on the 
switch. Terms: Cash, or one-third 
cash and the balance in three annual 
—— Price extremely cheap. 
ommunicate with John I. Cosgrove, 
Attorney, 45 Broad Street, Charleston, 

South Carolina. 














People who build centers 
People who furnish residences 
People who feed girls 

People who house girls 
People with camps 


And 
600,000 members 
Read 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


Tue NationaL MaGaAZzINeE OF 
Tue Younc Women’s CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Published at 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Reforestation Will Progress 
with Help of Advertisers 





AMERICAN Paper & PULP ASSOCIATION 
New York, Nov. 12, 1924. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

pon returning from a brief absence 
from New York I find in accumulated 
correspondence your note of November 
6 calling my attention to the November 
issue of Printers’ INK MonrTHLY in 
which there is a very interesting ar- 
ticle entitled “Reforestation Needed to 
Save Advertising,” by James True. 

As_we are subscribers to Printers’ 
Ink MontTHLy, and wouldn’t be with- 
out it, my attention had already been 
called to this very excellent article. 

You know something of the aggres- 
sive work which this association has 
carried on during the past four years 
for the development ® forestry, par- 
ticularly its sound application to timber- 
lands owned by manufacturers of puip 
and paper. Through - the National 
Forestry Program ommittee, which 
was organized in large part through our 
efforts, and through the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and 
other agencies, we have been pounding 
away at the forestry idea. ur first 
efforts were directed toward the passage 
of the right forestry legislation by 
Congress. This has finally been accom- 
plished and doubtless you know of the 
so-called McNary-Clark bill, which is 
very much the same as the Snell bill, 
which was proposed originally by the 
National Forestry Program Committee. 
The problem before us now is to secure 
action by the States under the Clark bill. 

It is very cheering indeed to note 
that the consumers of paper are be- 
ginning to appreciate the vital impor- 
tance of the preservation of our re- 
maining forests and the building up of 
new forests, and am ‘sure that with 
the help of the advertising men of 
the country we can make real progress 
in the promotion of forestry, both as a 
State activity and by private owners. 

Printers’ INK has referred often 
to forestry developments and I want 
to thank you, particularly, for giving 
space to this very important question 
in Printers’ INK MonTHLy. 

The fact that the secretary and assis- 
tant secretary of this association are 
foresters indicates the interest of the 
paper manufacturers in forestry and 
their determination to see that condi- 
tions are created which will allow of 
the practice of forestry by paper manuv- 
facturers. 

AMERICAN Paper & Pup AssociaTION, 
ucH P. Baker, 
Executive Secretary. 





Joins Beebe Agency 

Maynard Morgan, recently with 
Picard, Bradner & Brown, Inc., New 
York, advertising agency, has joined the 
eebe Advertising Agency, and_ will 
divide his time between the New York 
and Chicago offices of that organiza- 
tion. He was at one time classified 
advertising manager of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle and later was with the 
New York Evening Post in the same 
capacity. 
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LETTERS OF 
DAIRY JOHN 


LeTTeER No.3 





Dear Friend: 

I invite your attention to the following 
statement, == 

"Let it be understood there is no uncertainty 
about the future of the Dairy Industry. It is 
the biggest business in America today: It in- 


volves more capital, more manufacturing plants, 
more human units:than any other single in- 
dustry. The returns from Dairying are nearly 
three billion dollars a year. 

"When we take into consideration the capital 
invested in land, in cattle and barns, in face 
tories and plants, in machinery and equipment, 
and apportion it among the various farm and 
industrial enterprises, it becomes apparent that 
Dairying is the nation's paramount business:" 

This significant statement was made by 
Professor K. L. Hatch, the eminent agricultural 
authority associated with the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, before the National Dairy Cattle- 
men's Congress recently held in Milwaukee, Wis. 

HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, the National Dairy Farm 
Magazine, has upon its subscription lists a 
large and distinguished group of the outstand- 
ing men in this great industry,--the men who 
have not only made good but who have helped 
make Dairying what it is today. 

It is a mark of distinction that HOARD'S 
DAIRYMAN is universally recognized as a dominant 
factor in moulding the thought and shaping the 
destiny of the country's greatest resource. 


Yours truly, Ki A foto 
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PROGRESS— 








The Second year’s business showed a 
300% increase over the first year— 
100% renewal business. 


The Third year’s business showed a 
700% increase—140% renewal business. 


The Fourth year’s business (1925), or- 
ders already in, indicates a better record 
of increases than previously shown. 


Re-Orders, with increasede schedules, 
have made this record possible. 


IT PAYS! HENCE ITS GROWTH! 





THE RALSTEN FOUR-COLOR INSERTS 








in the 


STANDARD FARM FIELD 








FRED H. RALSTEN COMPANY 


163 W. Washington St. 95 Madison Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois New York City, N. Y. 
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How Does a Business Grow P 


The Experiences of the Union Steel Products Company Ltd., Show How a 
Company Can Steer Clear of Three of the Most Dangerous 
Reefs of Business 


By Don Gridley 


1903 an inventor and a pro- 
moter organized a company 
for the manufacture of sand 
screens. Probably the inventor 
visualized this company as some 
day becoming the greatest manu- 
facturer of sand screens in the 
world. 

Today the same company, now 
known as the Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Ltd., of Albion, 
Mich., devotes only one page of a 
sixteen-page hardware catalogue 
to sand screens. A glance at the 
company’s Catalogue 28 fails to 
reveal a single page on which 
sand screens are mentioned, In- 
stead, there are such products as 
wire baskets, steel broilers, can- 
ning outfits, dish drainers, kettle 
stands, icing racks, bottle car- 
riers, ‘trucks, truck casters, . coal 
chutes, oven racks, furnace el- 
bows, waste baskets, proof boxes, 
tables, oven chutes and _ bakers’ 
machinery. 

That is what has happened to 
an inventor’s dream. With varia- 
tions it is always happening to 
such dreams. 

The Campbell Soup Company 
was founded to sell a general line 
of canned goods. Today it sells 
only soups and beans. Studebaker 
automobiles grew out of a car- 
riage factory. A list of 500 large 
advertisers would show an as- 
tonishingly large number of them 
who started with ships and ended 
with shoes and sealing wax. The 
story of the development of the 
Union Steel Products Company 
Ltd., is another example of what 
the good old Darwinian theory 
does to business. 

There are three rocks on which 
so many new ships of business 
pound themselves to pieces. The 


first is the rock of the wrong 
product. Studebaker sticking to 
carriages in the face of the de- 


velopment of the automobile 
might have sailed off the reef, but 


never would have recovered from 
the loss of prestige. The Union 
company, clinging to sand screens, 
might have continued in business, 
but its sales volume never could 
have mounted to the millions. 

The second rock is that of con- 
servatism in building a_ line. 
Campbell was not conservative 
when it saw a future in canned 
soups and no future in canned 
vegetables. Every company, at 
some time or other, comes to the 
place where it reaches a kind of 
saturation point. There are two 
ways of passing this point; more 
intensive cultivation of the mar- 
ket or the adding of new lines. 
Often the latter takes care of the 
former. 

The last rock is that of diversi- 
fication. There is a safe course 
to be laid on either side of this 
rock. Union found its course in 
wider diversification. Other com- 
panies have found their course in 
cutting down on their lines. 

Because Union passed each of 
these rocks successfully, because 
it grew from a plant that in 1907 
numbered twelve employees and 
had an annual business of $30,000, 
to a company employing more 
than 300 with an annual sales vol- 
ume up in the millions, its history 
is not only interesting but also 
suggestive to the business that 
finds itself headed toward any of 
these rocks, 


A NEW IDEA IS SUGGESTED 


“Shortly after the company was 
started,” says George E. Dean, 
president of the company, “some- 
one called the attention of the ex- 
ecutives to*the fact that an oven 
rack made out of wire and with 
the same construction as the sand 
screen might be a_ marketable 
article. This oven rack was tried 


out. At that time practically all 
stoves were equipped with sheet 
iron oven slides or slides of heavy 
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An Unusual 
Opportunity 


for a forward-looking 
producer who has 
won his _ shoulder 
straps in creative sell- 
ing of direct-mail on 
the road, to initiate 
such a_ department 
in an old-established 
house. Plant is lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania 
and while this direct- 
mail department will 
be a new venture for 
an old house, it will 
be operated in aggres- 
sive broad-gauge man- 
ner, demanding the 
services of a_ real 
high-powered execu- 
tive to adequately 
manage it. Tell us 
your past experience, 
just why you feel 
you can successfully 
take on this proposi- 
tion, and if possible 
send photograph. No 
remuneration is speci- 
fied here as we con- 
template no difficulty 
in adjusting that to 
the mutual satisfac- 
tion of ourselves and 


the RIGHT MAN. 


Address ““D,”” Box 37, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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cast iron. The company made a 
fairly good start in the manufac- 
ture of this article, known as the 
reinforced oven rack. 

“At about that time I became 
interested in the company through 
stock investments. Later it be- 
came necessary for the stockhold- 
ers to take over the company and 
I was made manager. The com- 
pany at that time was about 
strapped. The promoters had sold 
a large block of stock at about 
any price they could get, and we 
found the company capitalized at 
$200,000 with assets amounting to 
about $3,500.” 

A pretty discouraging outlook, 
but the board of directors saw 
light in the future. Mr. Dean 
went on the road and called on 
the trade. He immediately dis- 
covered that the company was 
almost aground on the first rock 
of the wrong products. A small 
business could be done on oven 
racks and sand screens, but the 
stockholders had little hope of 
getting their money back if the 
line was held to those products 
alone. 

After three weeks on the road 
Mr. Dean worked out a scheme 
for a different style of oven rack 
that would go to the gas stove, 
cook stove and steel range manu- 
facturers. Samples were made 
up and he started out on the road 
again. The first real step toward 
progress had been made. The 
company was able to furnish 
about 90 per cent of the stove 
trade with this particular item at 
a price that was profitable both to 
the company and its customers. 

“Up to this time we had done 
no advertising whatsoever,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dean, “with the ex- 
ception of a small advertisement 
in one trade paper. The total 
amount that we spent the first 
year was less than $250 all told.” 

The company was now begin- 
ning to feel its way toward bigger 


‘advertising, and to realize the 


need of better planned campaigns. 
“After developing an oven rac 
we started after the refrigerator 
concerns, which at that time were 
using a sheet metal or a Ww 
shelf. We developed a refriger- 
ator shelf that met the demand of 
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Added to The Columbus 
Dispatch Clientage 


Visualize the significance of the sworn govern- 
ment circulation statement showing a gain, 
during the past year, of 


10,897 


Subscribers to The Columbus Dispatch 













These 10,897 new homes, brought under the 
aegis of this newspaper, placed side by side on 
35-foot lots, would extend 72 miles, or beyond 
Dayton, Waverly, Bucyrus or Athens. 


Differently stated, a clientage equal to an en- 
tire city of 50,000 inhabitants has been added 
to The Columbus Dispatch readers in one year. 


Average Sworn Circulation, 98 458 
In the WHOLE WORLD, official poe give 


this newspaper NINTH place in volume of ad- 
vertising published. 


Ep eee Dispatch 


York Detroit Chicag San Francisco 
HARVEY R. YOUNG, Advertising” Director, Mn Ohio 
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Wanted, Advertising 
and Publicity Man 


probably by the end of this 


year. A man of around 
thirty-five years or younger 
who has been and will be 
con- 


able to successfully 


tinue handling advertising 


and ‘publicity. This posi- 
tion will be with one of the 
largest and strongest inde- 
pendent producers’ and 
manufacturers of petroleum 
with a 


products, company 


marvelous 


going 


that has had a 


growth and is still 


forward. If you are inter- 
ested, let us know your 
complete record—age, sin- 


gle or married, nationality, 
education, complete record 


of experience, salary you 
have earned net to yourself 
over the past twelve months 
—and that which you wish 
this 


whole 


to be considered for 
position. Tell your 
story in the first letter, ac- 
company it with a photo- 


graph. Replies held in 
strictest confidence. <Ad- 
dress G. A. R. S., Personal, 
Skelly Oil Company, EI 


Kansas. 


Dorado, 
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the trade, and added a department 
that was as large as our oven rack 
department. We were able to 
patent every article we put on the 
market and thus were able to pro- 
tect ourselves while we _ were 
growing. 

“We then took up the matter of 
wire fan guards, at all times fig- 
uring on volume and specializing 
on items going to manufacturers, 
By getting volume, even though 
we sold at a small profit, we were 
able to progress and add new 
items to our line, always keeping 
in mind the use of wire and light 
steel, such as sheet, bands, bars, 
angles, etc.” 

The company’s yardstick was 
not based on sand screens and 
oven racks but on wire and light 
steel. The first limitation would 
have been choking. The limita- 
tion chosen instead of being chok- 
ing was in reality an invitation to 
expansion. 

“Next we found that our origi- 
nal shelf, if made in larger pro- 
portions, would make a_ good 
bread rack shelf. Therefore we 
tried out a few of these shelves in 
a baker’s bread rack. At that 
time such racks were generally 
made of wood, and the shelves of 
wood with a fine mesh wire tacked 
to them. We developed the wire 
shelf and later on the steel rack. 

“We were then launched into 
the baking industry, and with the 
rack came different styles of racks 
and trucks for handling pans. 
Later on we added dough troughs 
for handling the dough in a bake 
shop and built up a department 
that was devoted almost entirely 
to the baking industry.” 

Another big step had been taken. 
By coming in contact with a new 
industry the company was able to 
open up entirely new vistas of 
possibilities. Today this com- 
pany that started with sand screens 
does 50 per cent of its business 
with the baking industry. 

“All the time we were expand 
ing our plant. Since 1908 there 
has never been a year that we 
have not been doing some build- 
ing until now we cover pri actically 
three city blocks.” 

Back in 1908, five years after 
the founding of the company, this 
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“The best cooperation 


we wad os 
Referring to the Se 

Merchandising We 

Service of the 
San Francisco 
Bulletin, the 


Parker Pen Com- 
pany writes: 











THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


is pre-eminently the 
HOME newspaper of San 
Francisco. It not only 
reaches, but it influences 
every member of the 
family. If HOME people 
need your product---you 
need the Bulletin. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 
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104: 000 


WORLD” WIDE 


CIRCULATION 


They were chosen 
Each reader came in 
single file 


English French Spanish Portuguese 
31,296 25,758 31,160 16,012 


Chart Showing Circulation Growth of the Importers Guide 


106,000 





A request on your business stationery will bring a 
copy of our ‘‘Service Manual’’ 


MPORTERS We 
Pubuster 401 oe Ave, New York 
The Export Publication with the Largest nin its ie 
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expansion policy, this reaching out 
for new products, was already be- 
ginning to show tangible results. 

“While we were developing the 
bakers’ line we also branched out 
into hardware lines in the wire 
goods department, taking up such 
items as dish drainers, rubbish 
burners, general purpose baskets, 
etc., in the meantime adding to 
our plant to take care of these 
items. Today we have a complete 
plating department for nickel 
plating, copper plating, brass plat- 
ing, electro-galvanizing, etc. We 
also have a tinning plant for tin- 
ning our wire goods and a gal- 
vanizing plant for hot galvaniz- 
ing baskets and bakery equipment. 
We have our own foundry where 
we make our castings. 

“The plant in 1907 was employ- 
ing twelve persons and doing an 
annual business of about $30,000. 
Today we employ, when running 
full, over 300 persons and our 
sales run into the millions. About 
the only thing I can say about our 
success is that we have availed 
ourselves of opportunities that 
came our way and have furnished 
articles the public wants.” 

As soon as the company began 
to branch out and go into the bak- 
ing industry it immediately start- 
ed advertising in four or five 
trade papers to make Union Steel 
Products an outstanding name in 
the baking field. In the early 
years, according to Mr. Dean, the 
company depended upon personal 
contact to get business. But as 
the company grew advertising 
became a vital necessity. In 
recent years, the company has 
added continually to its advertis- 
ing appropriations, using hard- 
ware as well as baking mediums. 

The company’s theory of di- 
versification is stated briefly by 
{r. Dean as follows: 

“A number of years ago we 
were criticized severely for 
branching out into so many dif- 
ferent lines. However we have 
proved in periods of depression 
that, while other plants in our 
Vicinity and State were closed 
down for weeks at a time, we 
have never closed during the nine- 
teen years since I have been con- 
nected with the company. This is 
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Advertising 
Woman— 


Employed, with background of 
12 years sales promotion, adver- 
tising and publicity experience; 
ability proven by success and 
record of integrity, seeks outlet 
for energy and enthusiasm. 


Experience: 
Copy, booklets, sales letters cov- 
ering national newspaper, maga- 
zine and trade-paper advertising. 
Knows the mechanics of advertis- 
ing, engraving, printing, type, 
layouts, mailing lists. 


To the firm needing a business 
accelerator, correspondence is 
invited. 


Address “A,” Box 186, P. I. 





Far West Spot News 


The far West is growing fast. 
Read this “‘spot’” magazine for 
up-to-the-minute authoritative 
information. 
WESTERN. 
ADVERTISING 
560 Market St., San Francisco 
months’ trial subscription 
6 vei fl 


with Big January Annual 








Business Getter Available 


Middle-aged, live, progressive man 
wishes to secure connection with 
Publisher as Advertising Manager or 
Representative. Wide acquaintance 
among advertisers and agents con- 
vincing references. Address “N.,” 
Box 187, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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- % the fact that when some of 
NEWSPAPER || Were atte tr hees going 'T doen 
PUBLISHERS! || tea year but we have found that 
all our departments never have 


had to close at the same time 


which has enabled us to keep our 


] Deo you want to Increase your 
| profits—or direct your losses 
} 


into profits? plant running and our organiza- 
I want a job (not a position) tion together.” 
j where there is an opportunity That briefly, is the story of the 
for building up a newspaper. Union Steel Products Company 
Twenty-three years of experi- Ltd. It is, in a way, an unusual 
ence on three metropolitan news- story, but in its basic outlines it is 
papers—each an advancement that of many other businesses. 
over the preceding connection— Expansion is a question of oppor- 


in all departments, particularly 
advertising, circulation and busi- 
ness management. 


tunism and a realization of the 
possibilities inherent within the 
plant. It is simple enough tuo 


P. 7 ce ae state the principles behind the 


tions, acquaintance in the growth of the company, but — 
national advertising field and difficult to put these principles in 
ability to gain the confidence of practice. For this reason Union 
business men. stands as an excellent example of 


If you are interested, I shall what one company can do when 
be glad to give you more infor- it has the will to grow. 


mation about myself. —— 
iim 2 tie Wh am A Practical Help to Life 
of Printers! Ink. Insurance Underwriters 
Tue CoLtumBian NatTIONAL LIFE 
InsuRANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 11, 1924. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Congratulations on the highly valu- 
able article in the November issue of 
Printers’ Ink MonrTHLy pertaining to 
Mr. McMahon’s successful methods in 














. life insurance. This has such a ring ot 

G aline d 6, 6 3 1 practicability about it that it merits care- 
B ° . ful study and thought by every thinking 
Daily Average Circulation life underwriter. Let us hope that we 


: may be favored with similar contributions 

os ot See through your good columns from time 
. * 4 ’ to time. 

167,649 Daily. | Six Months _End You might be interested in knowing Mr. 


ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 


Increase in Daily Average Circula- McMahon’s article is going in the folder 


which now contains your article, “What's 


tion, 6,631. Wrong with Life Insurance?’ which ap 

° peared in Printers’ INK of August 14, 

It Covers the Entire Los Angeles and your July Monrtuty article, “When 
Field Completely the Salesman Hunts Big Game.”’ 


Tue Cotumsian Nationat Lire 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 











REPRESENTATIVES: c ; 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg., New York H Pe x ae 
G. Logan Payne Co., gtd Bid3., 6 ‘ ‘ 
North Michigan Ave., icago. r . ‘ 
A. 5. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San Transferred to Chicago Office 
Gvenstene, Gaus. of New York “Daily News 





S. Foster Upham, with the national 

- advertising staff of the New York Daily 
News in the East, has been transferred 
to the Western office at Chicago of that 











newspaper. 

Frank A. Walty, who recently joined 

CHICAGO the er at. on ote A a 

ferred to the Chicago office shortly. He 

offers advertisers lowest rate was formerly with the New York Herald 
per hundred. Investigate ! Tribune and for ten years was as 
A.B.C. Est. 1873 sociated with the foreign language press 


at Chicago. 
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Twenty-Fifth Annual 
School Building Number 





THE AMERIGAN 


- School Board Sournal 


(January Issue) 


Opens 1925 School Building Program 


Over $250,000,000 worth of school bonds 
already sold this year insure an enormous 
il volume of new construction during the 
H coming year. 


For 25 years school officials and school- 
house architects have turned to this issue 
each year as the authoritative source of 
information on the progress of school arch- 
itecture, construction and equipment. 


And the 1925 SCHOOL BUILDING NUM- 
BER will be the most important issue we 
have published so far. Single copies $1.00. 


Advertising in this issue will exert a power- 
ful influence in the specifications of 
material, equipment and supplies for new 
building construction during 1925. 


FINAL FORMS CLOSE DECEMBER 15th. 


Make your space reservation NOW. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


Established 1891 
2397 Montgomery Bldg. New York Office 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. B 30 Church Street 
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0,000,000 


A WEEK 


They go right straight 
to the home cupboard 
and remain in con— 
stant sight and daily 


use for two weeks or 
more 


Ask THOMAS M ROYAL & CO 7 


5842 SEVENTH ST 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Merchandising 
Ideas Can Help Save 
Our Forests 
(Continued from page 98) 

R. E. Brown, of the Fisher Body 
Corporation, dealt with the subject 
of dimension stock from the 
standpoint of the consumer, and 
indicated that a more general 
educational campaign on the part 
of dimensional lumber manufac- 
turers was necessary to success- 
ful merchandising of the product. 
In discussing the methods 
of “Preventing Decay Losses in 
Pulp and Paper Manufacture,” 
D. C. Everest, secretary ‘and 
general manager of the Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Company, after 
outlining the progress which has 
been made in the field, said 
that it was his firm belief that 
more has been done in the pulp 
and paper industry during the 
last ten years looking toward con- 
servation of timber than was done 
in the whole prior life of the 
wood pulp industry, and that the 
next five years will see more done 
along the line of extending the life 
of the pulp and paper industry in 
this country than has been accom- 

plished to date. 

“Education through association 
work,” he said, “such as that car- 
ried on by the Technical Division 
of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association or the Woodlands 
Section of the same association, 
will do much to hasten the conser- 
vation of timber in pulp making. 
Common sense has taught manu- 
facturers the necessity of prompt 
action, as they see the immediate 
financial gain even if they do not 
appreciate the far greater future 
benefit, and I believe the wood 
pulp industry may be depended 
upon to cut down their losses and 
really do much toward the con- 
servation of our present and 
future timber supply.” 

Addresses were also made by 
John M. Gries, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of 
the Department of Commerce; 
A. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association; 
H. C. Atkins, president of E. C. 
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Let Me Start Your 
Export Department 


HY not divert a little of 

the money you are now 
spending to force your sales in 
in an overcrowded domestic 
market, to foreign fields where 
competition is less keen and 
where the future of American 
business lies? 

Let me start you right in 
your export development. I 
have built up a successful ex- 
port trade from the very begin- 
ning for one of the largest 
manufacturers in this country 
and can do the same for you. 

Iam American, college gradu- 
ate, have been several years 
with my present firm and for 
reasons that can be satisfac- 
torily explained am seeking 
new permanent connection. 


Address ‘‘C,’’ Box 35, P. I. 























Production Manager 
For Advertising Agency 








—Wanted 


One of the fastest-growing 
agencies in New York has an 
opening for a_ thoroughly 
seasoned and able production 
manager. 

Must be a good organizer 
and executive; a keen buyer 
and follow-up man. 

The particular requirements 
are a knowledge of typog- 
raphy and good taste in the 
use of type. 

Position offers an exceptional 
opportunity in an organization 
making spectacular strides. 
All replies treated in confi- 
dence, but must give specific 
data as to experience and 
qualifications. 


Address “R,” Box 188, care of 
Printers’ Ink.’ 























SALES 


and 


aoe seer 


PHILADELPHIA 
and vicinity 


An efficient organization 
will entertain proposal 
from reliable manufac- 
turers of staple or 
specialty. 
Address ‘‘H,’’ Box 181, care of 
Printers’ Ink 














In Some Eastern City 
AN AGENCY 


is looking for a young advertising 
man to become an actual part of the 
organization I am looking for that 
agency and a job as copy writer. 
Have had no agency connection, but 
can give you the benefit of my ex- 
perience as reporter, copy reader, 
associate editor national news digest, 
editor country weekly, merchandis- 
ing publicity service manager, editor 
newspaper trade journal, advertising 
manager national weekly, advertising 
manager retail store. Have good 
knowledge of type, layouts, illustra- 
tions, mechanics of composition, etc. 
Two years at college; 2 years in 
army; Protestant; American; mar- 
ried; 28 years old. Can you use a 
man with these qualifications? Only a 
moderate entrance salary is expected. 


Address 
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“L.,”” Box 184, Care Printers’ Ink 








If You Seli to Tourists 
Tell Them About It in 
the Tourist News 


Write for booklet 


TOURIST NEWS 
St. Petersburg Florida 
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Atkins & Company, Inc.; Charles 
S. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal and Coke Company; J. H. 
Allen, president, Sterling Lumber 
Company; and William L. Saun- 
ders, general manager, Cummer- 
Diggins Company. 

During the opening session of 
the conference a committee on 
permanent organization, the only 
committee appointed, was selected 
by Acting Secretary Gore. A. C. 
Goodyear, president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, was 
appointed chairman, and _prac- 
tically all industries chiefly con- 
cerned with the conservation of 
timber are represented by the 
twenty-three other members. That 
advertising is recognized as an im- 
portant force in the work of the 
conference is attested by the fact 
that J. Malcolm Muir, chairman 
of the reforestation committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, was made a mem- 
ber. 

The committee went into imme- 
diate executive session’ and con- 
tinued to hold meetings until its 
report was ready for delivery to 
the conference at its last session. 
After a brief statement of the 
forestry problem and a definition 
of the general lines upon which 
a permanent committee organiza- 
tion should be modeled, the report 
recommends that: 

“The Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards which has 
carried on its work successfully in 
co-operation with the Department 
of Commerce and the Department 
of Agriculture, is representative 
of the lumber manufacturers, 
distributors, wood-using indus- 
tries, architects and engineers, and 
has acquired their confidence. 
Your committee recommends that 
the members of the Central Com- 
mittee be asked to assume the re- 
sponsibility of guidance of this 
movement for better utilization 
of forest products and elimination 
of waste, and for this purpose to 
function under the name of ‘The 
Central Committee on Utilization 
of Forest Products,’ making such 
additions to its membership as it 
deems proper to carry out the 
purposes enumerated. For this 
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PACIFIC COAST 
MARKET 


‘The Easy 


to that Coast Mapket 


YOUVE been wanting to sell to this remarkable market, but 
couldn’t quite figure how to get by with the usual, long-dis- 
tance method, or the branch system. 


But, do you know what responsible public warehousing has 
done to put distribution costs where they belong? 


If you had your own branches here you couldn't get more sat- 
isfactory service than responsible public warehousing renders. 
And costs are sane and in proper ratio to sales. 


‘ It’s rather interesting to know how the problem has been 

licked”. The whole story is in our complete Report. You adver- 
tising, sales and business executives should have copies. It an- 
swers the questions you are asking right now about the Pacific 
Coast. It presents detailed data — 


— about this astonishing Pacific —on what responsible ware- 
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Coast market and what it holds 
out forambitious manufacturers. 


— about ways to economically 
reach and sell to this market. 


—giving names and experiences 
of concerns successfully using 
public warehousing for econo- 
mical distribution on the Pacific 
Coast. 


housing means. What to seek 
and what to avoid in selecting 
warehouses. 


—about one feature of particular 
interest to firms having or want- 
ing resident representatives. 

—on many other points of inter- 


est and importance to manufac- 
turers coming to the Coast. 


«May we send you this Report? Just use your business letterhead. 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


AL T GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


Executive Offices: 37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 
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““‘New England’s Future 
Greater Than Her Past” 


“New England has the wealth, the experience and train- 
ing, the education through unsurpassed schools and col- 
leges, the power of consumption, the railroad facilities, 
the skilled labor, the native intelligence, the unrivalled 
sea-front and the proven industrial capacity to promise 
a future even greater than the past.” 


—Edward A. Filene, President, Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co., before the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the New England Advertising Clubs. 
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Straws in the business trade winds forecast that 1925 will be 
a big business year for New England. Reports of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston and other financial services indicate that 
since the election manufacturers are planning expansion. This 
will provide greater employment and earnings for New England 
consumers. 

This tremendous purchasing power will consume merchandise 
of every conceivable description. Devices that lighten the work 
of the women folks will be especially popular. New Englanders 
are home-loving people and any conveniences for the home can be 
profitably introduced in all six states. 

Back up your sales organization and distributors in New 
England by advertising your merchandise in these fifteen news- 
papers which offer you complete coverage (with the exception of 
Boston). Incidentally, the cost of a campaign in all of these 
markets is no. greater than a campaign in one metropolitan area. 
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HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 42,171 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 12,079 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 27,792 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BROCKTON, MASS., 9 faefpom 
Daily Circulation 22, 685 P O.—2c copy 
Population 71,000, with suburbs 100,000 


MERIDEN, CONN., RECORD 
Net Paid Cir. 7,348 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 37,739, with suburbs 60,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., — PRESS 
Daily apne 12, 983 A a €. 
Member A. B. C. 

Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., — 
Net Paid Circulation 11, 410 P. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 41,029, with suburbs 110,000 








LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 16,627 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. \innocur 
Daily Circulation 32,425 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 21,154 P. O. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 64,783 A.B.C.—2c copy 
Population 129,563, with suburbs 425,000 
WORCESTER, MASS. ay uECRAM 
Daily Circulation 86,049 A. B. C. 
Population 193,666, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 25,711 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 
Daily Circulation "46, 730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


POST 
TELEGRAM 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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work we recommend that the 
organizations represented in this 
conference and others equally in- 
terested be called upon to provide 
their proper share of the neces- 
sary annual budget.” 

The report then offers recom- 
mendations as to a program of 
activities, outlining the projects in 
which a large amount of informa- 
tion is already available and in 
which the chief effort of the 
permanent organization should be 
to get the information into com- 
mercial practice, and also the 
necessary activities in the re- 
search field. The report calls 
for investigation of woods losses, 
sawmill waste, little used species, 
and properties of woods, and sug- 
gests the advisability of surveys 
of timber supply, available lands, 
rate of timber growth, the wood- 
using industries, forest protection 
and tropical woods. 

“A comprehensive program of 
research,” it states, “such as has 
been indicated requires the par- 
ticipation of Federal and State 
agencies, the forest schools and 
other technical institutions, and 
the forest industries. Certain in- 
vestigations lie largely within the 
province of the Federal Govern- 
ment, such as the proposed timber 
survey, a national study of woods 
and sawmill waste and laboratory 
studies which require large and 
expensive equipment. In_ these, 
however, co-operation by other 
public agencies and the industries 
is essential.” 

Discussion of the report devel- 
oped the means of raising the 
necessary funds for the support 
of the work of the permanent 
committee, and it was then unani- 
mously approved and accepted by 
the conference. 


N. W. Doorly to Return to 
Fairchild Publications 


N. W. Doorly, who was formerly with 
the Fairchild Publications, New York, 
will — join the Fairchild staff on 
December 1. He will become advertising 
manager of Women’s Wear. 

Mr. Doorly previously was advertising 
manager of Men’s Wear and the Cht- 
cago Apparel Gazette and manager of 
ready-to-wear advertising in the Daily 
News Record. For the last two years 
he has been president of W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 
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CIRCULATION 
CONCENTRATED 
WHERE 

YOU 

WANT 

IT! 


Evening Express 


Portland, Maine 


Its Portland circulation is equal to 
15 out of every 16 homes, 
“A Truly Remarkable Coverage” 
Our Sunday Edition— 
The Sunday Telegram 


Has Largest Sunday Circulation 
East of Boston 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





Copy Man 
Wanted 


Ohio agency has an im- 
mediate .opening for a 
real copy man. Mail or- 
der experience is essen- 
tial. Must be convincing 
writer. Good salary and 
opportunity for rapid ad- 
vancement. State ex- 
perience in detail and 
salary wanted. Send 
samples of work. Mem- 
bers of our organization 
know of this advertise- 
ment. 


Address ‘‘ M,”” Box 178, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Talkative The Dry Goods 


Economist has 
Packages been running a 


Help Clerks series of articles 
on how stores can stimulate their 
notion departments. One of these 
articles told of the kind of co- 
operation the notion manufac- 
turer can give the retailer. The 
writer says that in this respect 
about the easiest thing for the 
manufacturer to do is to give 
more information about his prod- 
uct on his packages. The author 
contends that “the package is the 
most strategic place for getting 
information to the consumer that 
exists.” 

This same statement would ap- 
ply to more products than notions. 
It can be occasionally applied to 
almost everything. 


We all know that one of the 
most difficult questions in market- 
ing today is to get retail sales 
persons to know something about 
the articles they are selling. At 
least “101 Schemes” in this direc- 
tion have been attempted. Some 
have met with success, but consider- 
ing the matter as a whole we are 
scarcely any nearer to a solution 
of the vexed problem of the edu- 
cation of the retailer’s selling 
staff than when we started. 

There is one thing, however, 
that every manufacturer can do, 
He can put all essential informa- 
tion about his product on the 
package that contains it. When 
this is done the package, itself, 
will answer any simple questions 
the prospective buyer may ask, 
such as: What is it? What color 
is it? What size is it? How far 
will it go? How much is it? ete 
This makes it easier for the retail 
clerk and does not impose any 
task on his or her memory or 
knowledge. 

We usually think of the pack- 
age as a means by which the 
manufacturer can identify his 
product, can keep it clean and 
standardize its size or weight. 
These are important functions of 
the package, but it can perform 
another job and that is to give 
selling arguments and “use” in- 
formation. 

It is probably in the grocery 
and drug fields that the package 
has attained its greatest deve!op- 
ment. Most of the well-known 
manufacturers in these fields put 
so much information about their 
goods on their containers that 
even the most uninformed sales- 
men can sell them with some 
measure of intelligence. 

When manufacturers first be- 
gin to package their merchandise, 
they usually put on their contain- 
ers only trade jargon that is un- 
intelligible to the consumer and 
usually is meaningless to the re- 

tail salesperson. Marie Cary, the 
writer in the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, tells of a woman who sent 
to a store for linen tape, a half- 
inch wide. The only information 
the package gave was that it was 

“twill tape, width number five.” 
The clerk didn’t know how wide 
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number five is, nor did she know 
whether “twill” was linen. The 
department manager had to be 
located to give the necessary in- 
formation. 

Retail stores contain altogether 
too many packages of this type. 

When an advertising agency 
develops a new advertiser nowa- 
days about the first thing they do 
is to see if his packages are right. 
Ninety-nine times out of 100, the 
package lacks selling information. 
The initial task in the campaign 
is to design containers that have 
sales value. In this connection it 
is a significant fact that the 
self-serve store has won success 
practically only in those fields 
where packages that sell them- 
selves have been developed 


Why In the current 
issue of the 


Business “Business Bulle- 
Will Be tin”” Colonel 
Good Leonard P. 


Ayres, of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, says that we are enter- 
ing a period of business improve- 
ment that will continue “until it 
becomes one of genuine prosper- 
ity.” Colonel Ayres has proved 
himself to be one of the country’s 
soundest economic analysts. We 
may, therefore, safely pay some 
attention to his prediction. 

_He explains that for the first 
time since 1920 all of the four 
controlling factors that ordinarily 
produce prosperity are now pres- 
ent. These factors are: “Indus- 
trial production increasing after a 
period of depression, good agri- 
cultural prices, expanding ex- 
ports, and easy money.” 

Colonel Ayres sees three pos- 
sible clouds in this favorable out- 
look. These are European com- 
petition, high wage level and the 
supposition that our industries are 
over-expanded. However, he defi- 
nitely disposes of these obstacles. 
He admits that the wage scale is 
high, but counters with the argu- 
ment that high wages create high 
purchasing power. He also con- 
cedes that we may be over- 
expanded in some lines, but argues 
that as a whole we cannot pro- 


duce more economic goods than 
consume, 


we can provided a 
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proper balance is maintained. 

He pooh-poohs the idea that the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe 
is going to furnish us with 
formidable competition. As the 
oversea nations become better off 
they will also become better cus- 
tomers of the raw materials 
which they must buy from us and 
also of the manufactured prod- 
ucts in which we excel. The in- 
ference is that just as individual 
manufacturers find it best to 
specialize, so nations also have 
learned to specialize, particularly 
in their export business. 

While the United States is a 
fairly self-contained economic 
unit, it is true that we are in bet- 
ter position to sell abroad those 
products in which our mass pro- 
duction methods or cheap raw 
materials give us an advantage. 
Before the war the exports of the 
various countries of the world 
were largely made up of articles 
on which the various countries 
specialized. The superior econ- 
omy of specialization will gradu- 
ally cause all nations to concen- 
trate in their export efforts on 
the specialties in which they excel. 

Thus will a nation achieve pros- 
perity with its specialties and be 
able in turn to buy from other 
nations those products in which 
they surpass. In this way a just 
balance can be maintained in in- 
ternational trade. Of course in 
actual practice it will not work 
out quite so ideally as we have 
stated it, but nevertheless the ten- 
dency in normal times will always 
be toward the condition we have 
outlined. 


Here’s Real An official of an 


Help for insurance com- 
pany gives us 
Salesmen some confidential 


figures showing how advertising 
has reduced what he calls “the 
acquisition cost” of selling life 
insurance policies. 3efore his 
company began to advertise, the 
salesmen had to make an average 
of forty contacts before consum- 
mating a sale. The advertising 
had not been in force very long 
before the ratio of contacts to 
sales began to decrease. The fig- 
ures now are twenty-eight con- 
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tacts to one sale, with a promise 
of an even much more favorable 
balance later. 

“These figures,” the official says, 
“are not guesswork. They come 
from a careful analysis of our en- 
tire selling scheme. Some of us 
were afraid that advertising might 
increase our cost of selling. In a 
little while it will have reduced 
this cost 50 per cent.” 

All of which is respectfully re- 
ferred to those hard-shelled gen- 
tlemen who still profess to adhere 
to the belief that advertising rep- 
resents a cost rather than a busi- 
ness-building force. 





Salesmen A _ few = ks 
ago an under- 

as Sales wear salesman 
Managers said in an article 
in Printers’ Ink that he had 
wondered in recent years whether 


he was supposed to be a seller of 
his products or “just a man sent 
out to help the retailer sell not 
only my line but every other line 
he carries.” 

He complained that the two 
hours he spent one Tuesday after- 
noon showing the dealer at Xenia 
how to sell didn’t show on his 
sales record, which was the only 
thing that counted in his sales 
manager’s eyes. “Do you really 
think the retailer is so anxious to 
have every Tom, Dick and Harry 
salesman show him how to sell?” 
asked this salesman whose own 
name happens to be Fred. 

In the following wecek’s issue of 
PrinTERS’ INK, Thomas McMul- 
len, sales manager for Arbuckle 
Brothers, advised selling the sala- 
bility of his merchandise on the 
salesman’s part if the dealers’ 
present policy of hand-to-mouth 
buying is to be overcome. 

The old debate between the two 
schools of selling is actually a de- 
bate between the imaginative and 
the practical type of mind. Some 
salesmen and sales managers are 
too highly imaginative; others run 


the word “practical” into the 
ground. A salesman must sell 
both tangible and _— intangible 


values. The retailer who buys for 
resale is interested in the technical 
details of an article primarily in 
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their relation to the speed they 
will give the product in its trip 
from his shelf into the home of 
the user, there to build satisfaction 
and repeat orders. 

The individual salesman will 
maintain the proper balance be- 
tween selling salability and selling 
the details of the product itself 
if he will put himself in the frame 
of mind that he is acting as sales 
manager for the retailers in his 
territory. As sales manager he 
will appeal to the selling mind of 
his prospect instead of the buying 
mind alone. Both tangibles and 
intangibles will have their place in 
this attitude of mind. Just as the 
salesman’s own sales manager 
points out a new mechanical 
feature as a new talking point, 
the salesman will translate his 
“arguments” in terms of the 
dealer’s resale to his local cus- 
tomers. The salesman who thinks 
of his prospect only as a buyer of 
what he sells is limiting his own 
sales. He is building barriers 
around his future growth and 
value to the firm. 

The buyer’s imagination is al- 
ways limited. There is no limit to 
the seller’s imagination. 

The retailer who may not want 
to buy anything today, is always 
willing to see how something 
more can be sold today. 

The sales manager who demands 
quick orders or quick resignations, 
who looks only at the immediate 
order is not as prevalent as he 
was. He is getting his salesmen 
to visualize themselves as_ sales 
managers for the retailers in 
their territory, and continually 
furnishing his men with practical 
resale ideas which they can pass 
on to their retail customers to 
build more sales for them and for 
the company. 





C. C. Wheaton Joins Central 
Steel & Wire Company 


C. C. Wheaton has joined the Cen 
tral Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, 
in charge of sales promotion. For the 
last four years he has been with the 
Lancaster Steel Products Corporation, 
Lancaster, Pa., where he was, until 


recently, in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion. 
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GLENN W. NAVES -- Marshall, N. C. 
: I remember very well the first copy of BOYS' 
r LIFE that I saw. I had been interested in the Boy 
: Scouts of America and the magazine BOYS' LIFE for 4 
hf long time, so I wrote the publishere a letter request- 
« ing a sample copy and eubscription rates. I recall 
~ the day it came. My Father and I were putting a new 
of roof on a big log cabin. My job was to remove the 
. naile from the old boards as Father tore them off the 
he roof. When noon came I decided to go after our mail. 
"I Our box is about half a mile from home. I walked at 
,? a fast pace and soon reached the box. I quickly 
ou jerked open the lid and there was a magazine for me. 
7 Tearing off the wrapper, 1 sew it was BOYS' LIFE. 
ne As I walked back home I turned the pages of the 
nd magazine and became so interested that I walked out 
al- of the road several times. The magazine soon got a 
e etrangle hold on me and I could stand it no longer. 
“ I sat down by the roadside and began to read. I 
ing don't remember how long 1 set there but «hen 1 reacned 
nds home, Father was busy at work and dinner was over. I 
ve grabbed my hammer and attacked the board pile, but my 
7 mind was not on my work and every time I caught up with 
. my work I grabbed my maguzine. 
ly All the fellows around nere borrow the magazine 
ass until my copies are almost worn out. 
or Ca i 
- From the Why-I-Subscribed Contest in Boys’ Life 
en- 9 
‘ Boys$LiFE 
he THE BOY SC ’ MAGAZINE 
— 200 Fifth Avenue Lincol Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 


New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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The advertising of 
the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., is handled 
by N. W. Ayer & Son. 
National Carbon Company, Inc., individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink and 


Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
J. R. Crawford General Sales Manager Yes Yes 
E. G. Clemenson Assistant Gen’l Sales Mgr. “ e 
C. C. McLean Assistant Gen’l Sales Mgr. “ . 
H. S. Schott Assistant Gen’l Sales Mgr. “ " 
A. Broggini Advertising Manager . a 
H. A. MacMullan Advertising Department “ _ 
H. W. Warren Advertising Department “ . 
Paul B. West Central Advertising Dept. “ a 
R. J. Bowes Central Advertising Dept. “ ” 
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THe BKENBERG Company 


“We read Printers’ INK from ‘kiver 
to kiver.’ 

“Then we pass it on to our outside sales 
supervisor. 

“T think when he is finished with it, he 
in turn gives it to some friend, 

“Each copy sent to us is read carefully 
by from four to five people all interested 
in sales.” 


Yours very truly, 
THE EXENBSRG COMP 


C"Y¥t 


SALES. ,.MANAGER 


THE 


TIMKEN 


ROLLER BEARING CO. 


“PrINTERS’ INK comes to the Adver- 
tising Department of this company. After 
they have looked it over it comes to the 
Sales Manager’s desk, who checks from 
the index such items as look to be of in- 
terest. These items are then read, and if 
they prove to contain matter that might 
be interesting to others in the Sales Depart- 
ment, are marked and passed along. Need- 
less to say, there is nearly always an article 
that interests the Sales Department, outside 
of actual advertising. 

“We do not hesitate to say that we look 
over each copy in anticipation of finding 
something of special interest to us, and 
often find what we are looking for.” 


THE TIMKEN ROL 




















The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AC of years ago the 
Schoolmaster recommended a 
former college friend of his for a 
job in a certain sales department. 
The man had had his ups and 
downs over’a period of years and 
had never succeeded in getting 
anywhere much, notwithstanding 
his splendid education and first- 
rate ability. For a year or two 
after leaving the university he 
was principal of a high school. 
Getting discouraged with this, he 
studied law and passed his bar 
examination. After he had worked 
up a fair practice, law did not seem 
to appeal to him either. 

The Schoolmaster had long be- 
lieved this man could sell goods 
and this is why he made the 
recommendation. It seemed well 
made. Within a few months, the 
sales manager who had been in- 
duced to give the man a trial 
spoke of him in the most en- 
thusiastic terms. Through his 
ability to adapt himself to cir- 
cumstances and his skill to bring 
to bear on his task the viewpoint 
of the outsider, he made the old- 
timers ashamed of themselves. 

Last week the Schoolmaster, 
happening to meet the sales man- 
ager, asked how his protege was 
getting along. 

“Well,” replied the sales man- 
ager, “I’ll have to tell you that he 
is a terrible in-and-outer. He 
started out with a whoop, as you 
and I know. We were highly 
pleased and told him so. We gave 
him a raise in pay. 

“Then some reverses came. It 


was unreasonable to expect a man 


from the outside to come in and 
hit the ball every time. But, once 
our friend began running up 
against a few snags, he lost cour- 
age. We revived him, and he got 
to going good again. Then he 
had another bad spell. 

“We have come to believe that 
the gentleman thrives chiefly upon 
applause. He has to be ‘babied’ 
too much. We are going to keep 
him because he is earning his 
money. But he never will be a 


big man in the sales field be- 
cause he lacks the spirit of fight.” 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster then rather 
sadly concluded that he had dis- 
covered the reason for his bril- 
liant friend’s failure to gain for 
himself in the world the position 
which all his school associates ex- 
pected for him. With nobody to 
applaud or to “baby” him he lacked 
the something or other that was 
necessary to enable him to fight 
things through for himself. 

This is a story without a 
climax. The salesman presum- 
ably will continue to plod along 
and eventually conclude some- 
thing else is better. The outcome 
doubtless will be a life. largely 
wasted. 

Numerous sales managers have 
told the Schoolmaster of similar 
faults in their men. They have 
to be praised and coddled.. It 
seems best to drop men forthwith 
when it has been definitely found 
that they belong in this class. Life 
is too short to be all the time sup- 
plying energy to people in this 
manner who lack the character to 
generate it for themselves. 

A certain amount of dissatis- 
faction is not only natural but 
desirable. When a man becomes 
complacent and self-satisfied he is 
even worse than the in-and-outer. 
When a salesman is not alto- 
gether pleased with his layout and 
record he is going to keep on 
fighting to improve both. So long 
as he can keep alive in himself 
the spirit of fight he is going to 
get somewhere and the sales man- 
ager can well afford to overlook 
a number of things if his fighting 
spirit keeps up. 

* * 


There is an appreciable advance 
in the quality of industrial maga- 
zine headlines. At one time they 
were dull and uninspired. They 
were quite content to plod along 
mechanically, with none of the 
fire, the spirit, of other advertis- 
ing. And there is every reason 
to assume that headlines in such 
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Every golf player knows how true that statement is. You can’t get 
the putt down if the ball doesn’t reach the hole 

Did you ever think of that fact in connection with your advertising 
to the drug trade? 

There are 48,000 retail druggists now doing business in the United 
States and you have an important message for every single one of 
them. Getting this message to them and registering it means 
greater sales for your goods. 

Drug Topics, the leading drug trade paper, will guarantee to deliver 
this.message for you into 45,000 of these stores every month. The 
next largest drug paper reaches only 20,000 out of these 48,000 
stores, and misses 28 ,coo. 

Can you afford to be ‘short on your putt"’ 28,000 times out of a 
possible 48,000? That's not good golf or good advertising either. 
The largest national advertisers are **playing the game” through 
Drug Topics on its record of performance and because they know 
that the more sales they expose themselves to the more sales they 
will make. Remember—**Never up, Never in.” 

Your advertising cannot work for you in a drug store it does not 
reach. 

Drug Topics reaches 25,000 more drug stores per issue than 
any other publication in the drug field. 

Make Drug Topics the backbone of your drug trade campaign for 
1925. You will find it performs for you as you never thought a 
trade paper could. 

We will send complete information of our unusual merchandising 
service on request. 


Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
291 Broadway, New York City 
“ Drug Trade Headquarters” 
Also Publishers of 


Drug Jobbers’ Salesman—Display Topics 
play Pp 
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WICE A WEEK 
OUR CARRIER 
BOYS put Shopping 
News into 215,000 homes 
in greater Cleveland and 
towns within a _thirty- 


mile radius. 

They do this in an average 
time of three hours. 

Similar distributions will be 
made for high-class national 
advertisers at a reasonable 
charge. For details write 


CLEVELAND SHOPPING NEWS 


1431-39 E. 12th St. 
Cleveland 











PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
ECONOMICAL AND 


EFFECTIVE 
Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they wll also hold old business. 


—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost docs not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—The cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 
—RBooklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE > Inc. 
199 Franklin Street New York 














GOOD LOOKING! 


We have combined 
the best. elements of 
printing, the half- 
tone screen, the in- 
taglio, plate and the 
offset press, with results that 
are delightful — may we show 
them ? 


OFFSET GRAVURE 


CORPORATION 
351 W. 52nd St., New York 
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campaigns are as important as 
when an advertiser talks to the 
consumer in general magazines. 

The Schoolmaster has selected 
a few modern industrial and trade 
publication headlines which seem 
to him to mix romance with crude 
oil and steel filings. They have a 
nice ring to them: 


From Steam Shovels to French Pastry. 
The Minute-Men of Your Shop. 
Men Are More Important Than Metal. 
Steel, with Almost Human Qualities. 
wer Learn a Lot from Users, Don’t 
You Can’t Be Too Careful About That 
1% 
“Picking the Right One Out of 2,400. 
What Is the Life of a Machine? 


To look through hundreds of 
pages of old-fashioned headlines, 
and to realize that there is a way 
of modernizing them, making 
them sparkle, and inviting, is to 
admire the few who reach out 
for the something better. There 
is genuine need for a more pro- 
gressive spirit in industrial maga- 
zine headlines. 

* 


So many people, when they 
write either letters or advertising 
copy, seem to get stilted in their 
style, that it is a relief when the 
Schoolmaster finds one who writes 
as he talks—in simple, under- 
standable language. The School- 
master’s favorite shoemaker had 
moved away from his old place 
the other night when a pair of 
shoes which needed resoling were 
taken to his old location. A little 
sign in his window said, “The 
shoemaker is now occupying part 
of tailor’s.” Walking to the tai- 
lor’s shop a few doors down the 
street, the Schoolmaster found 
the following: “The shoemaker 
moved from the store down the 
street in here.” 

A local hardware store man 
tells the Schoolmaster he doesn't 
use as much of the dealers’ help 
material he receives from manu- 
facturers as he ought to because it 
makes him talk too much like a 
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opy produced by this 
agency is based upon 
knowledge of consumers’ 
wants and viewpoints 
—not on guesswork or 
opinion > - ~ 






Every unit — headline, form of 
layout, selection of articles illus- 
trated —in the LePage’s Glue 
campaign is the result of face- 
to-face interviews with hundreds 
of women. Last year one Le- 
Page’s advertisement in one 
magazine brought over 32,000 
replies, each enclosing a dime. 
This year’s advertising is run- 
ning 25% ahead of last year’s 
remarkable response. The story 
of LePage’s Craft illustrates the 
sales-power of copy built on 
knowledge. We would welcome 
an opportunity to explain to you 
Hoyt copy methods and results. 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 
PLANNED ADVERTISING 


Reg. U.S. Par. Off. 


116 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 


Boston Office: Spring field (Mass.) Office: 
Little Duilding 3rd National Bank Building 

















WANTED 
A SALESMAN WHO IS AN EXECUTIVE 


AN EXECUTIVE WHO IS A SALESMAN 


A large and well-known corporation is look- 
ing for a man to fill an important sales 
executive position. The line he will have to 
sell is Nationally advertised and the leader 
in its market. It is sold through depart- 
ment, jewelry and drug stores. This is not 
a desk job. The man who takes it must 
spend most of his time in the field developing 
the largest accounts and training his sales- 
men, He must be able to sell the hardest 
accounts in the territory himself, help his 
customers re-sell his line by practical mer- 
chandising cooperation; and have a sufficient 
knowledge of the functioning of advertising 
to capitalize to the fullest extent this out- 
standing advantage enjoyed by his line, and 
he must be able to impart his knowledge, ex- 
perience and enthusiasm to his organization. 
He should be a man who is now a salesman 
and who is also an executive, or an executive 
who is also a salesman. Department store 
experience would be particularly valuable. 
There is a real future for the right man 
in this job. If you believe that you are the 
man, please give your reasons by letter. Ad- 
dress ‘‘J,’’ Box 182, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wiiitam FeatHer 
Macazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 











Sell by Direct Mail 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 


Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
towns without salesmen. With one letter a 
merchant sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 
tailer sold $22,896.20 in 30 days. Send 
25e¢ for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting lettors, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full 
of usable cashable selling ideas. 








POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., New York City 
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highbrow. “My customers would 
think I was a ‘lily boy’ if I sent 
out some of the flossy material 
they send me,” was the way he 
complained about it. The lan- 
guage of the shoemaker is not 
recommended for manufacturers, 
but simple words sent to people 
who use simple language in deal- 
ings with their customers is much 
more likely to be used than stilted 
jargon. 
x * * 


To the thousands of people who 
dislike seeing our forests cut down 
each year to provide millions of 
Christmas trees for one day, the 
voice of the President of the 
United States has been added. In 
warning the delegates to the Na- 
tional Conferences on Utilization of 
Forest Products that a dangerous 
timber shortage impends, the Presi- 
dent advised a treeless Christmas 
to help save the young forests. 

It is seldom that the makers of 
any product are given such an op- 
portunity to add such high av- 
thority and the element of timeli- 
ness to their copy. The makers 
of artificial Christmas trees could 
advertise from now till Christmas 
and hook their copy up to this 
timely advice designed to help in 
a very necessary conservation 


movement. 
ee 


Progressive manufacturers have 
long trained their salesmen to sell 
salability as well as merchandise. 
The policy has been for the sales- 
man to make it easy for his cus- 
tomers to sell more goods. Many 
manufacturers’ salesmen today caf 
help trim windows, write copy, of 
tell the retail clerks what to say 
across the counter to the prospect 
The Western Union Company, 
taking a lead from the manufac- 
turers’ book, has been passing on 
for its users’ benefit some resale 
ideas. It tells the man who wants 
to wire a Thanksgiving message 
to the folks at home exactly what 
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FENWICK’S BACK 


in New York from the Middle West where he has 
been hapfily associated since the first of the year 
with a prominent Advertising Agency in the prepa- 
ration of Copy for one of the World’s largest National 
Advertisers, using double-page color spreads in the 
Post. Now, owing to his wife’s poor health, he is 
seeking a permanent connection in the East, where 
his experience and ability can be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 


FENWICK’S BACK 


ground is unique in diversity and scope, covering 
every phase of Advertising and Sales Promotion. 
Seven years as Advertising Manager for a large De- 
partment Store—seven years as Copy Writer, Man- 
ager and finally Partner, in a small Advertising 
Agency, and four years in New York as Copy Chief 
and Account Executive with leading Agencies han- 
dling individual accounts ranging from $50,000 to 
$2,000,000 a year. 


FENWICK’S BACK 


is broad enough to bear the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of Advertising Manager, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Agency Account Executive, Copy Chief or 
Plan and Idea Man. He is young enough to be con- 
vincingly enthusiastic, yet old enough to value con- 
structive criticism and to keep his head under the 
severest manhandling of his own immortal brain 
children. Not a visionary—nor a spellbinder—nor a 
strong-arm artist of the “go-getter”’ type. Just a sea- 
soned, adaptable, well-balanced business executive 
with a first-hand knowledge of Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. A salary below the five figure mark 
would command his undivided attention. Or a part- 
time arrangement, on a moderate fee basis, might in- 
terest him. References from men of highest standing, 
in New York and elsewhere, will substantiate every 
statement made here. Address: 


KENNETH STIRLING FENWICK 


Care of Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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ATTENTION 
National Advertisers 


Our organization has men in 
practically every city and town 
prepared to distribute your cir- 
culars and advertising matter 
to homes and business houses. 
Reliable workers. Charges 
reasonable. For details write 


National Distributors Assn. 
5157 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 














$6000 Copy Man 
Available Jan. 1 


Chicago copy writer, five years with 
Metropolitan newspaper followed by five 
years with leading advertising agency, is 
available Jan. 1. Knows art, typography, 
sales promotion, as well as copy, produc- 
tion and layout work. Would be an ideal 
executive for medium-sized agency for 
there he could combine copy and contact 
work. This Scotch Protestant, age 33 
and married, has had over a _ million 
dollars spent on his copy in the past 
three years. He can bring a couple of 
accounts with him. Salary go 
upon opportunity. Address ‘‘E,’’ 

38, care of Printers’ Ink, 230 So. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


IDEAS 
SALESMANSHIP 
Are My Big Assets 

Earnings $10,000 in 6 months. 


Exceptional faculty for ideas. 
More congenial connection desired. 
Address “G.,’’ Box 180, Printers’ Ink 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open like a 

book with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 

Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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he can say. The company sends 
out a special Thanksgiving form 
telling how the empty chair at the 
Thanksgiving table brings a heart- 
ache—perhaps a bit of resentment 
that modern life should so often 
separate family and friends on this 
glad day. Then it says: 





For your convenience we have printed 
on the other side of this leaflet several 
forms of messages in the spirit of 
Thanksgiving Day. Any Western Union 
office will be glad to serve you. 


On the other side is the follow- 
ing wide selection: 


1. A message of good cheer at this 
Thanksgiving time. That it find you 
and yours in the enjoyment of health, 
happiness and contentment is the sin- 
cere wish of a friend who is thinking 
of you with much affection. 

2. Best wishes for a happy Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

3. A message of good cheer at this 
Thanksgiving time. May it find you 
in health and happiness. 

4. Good cheer and plenty, the love of 
your dear ones, the affection of your 
friends, may all these contribute to 
a happy Thanksgiving Day. 

5. May your Thanksgiving Day be a 

day of happiness and contentment. 

Although I (we) cannot be with you 

today I (we) have the memory of 

past Thanksgiving Days at home. 

God bless you all. 

7. Though I (we) cannot be with you 
at the Thanksgiving Day board, my 
(our) thoughts are with you today. 

8. I think of my dear family today and 
long to be with them. 

9. I (we) hope that on this Thanksgiv- 
ing Day you have much for which 
to give tha anks and that each passing 
year will give you still greater cause 
for thankfulness. 

10. Around the family table think of me 
(us) as I (we), absent, shall think 
of you. My (our) love to all. 


6. 


The Schoolmaster chooses No. 9 
and takes this opportunity of pass- 
ing it on to the Class. 


The Green Candy C ompany, Spring 
field, Mass., maker of Green’s Telegram 
Bars, has placed its advertising account 
with Forrest & Vincent, advertising 
agency, also of that city. 





5000 DEALERS DEPEND ON WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW IN- 





1e Only “DENNE” in Canadian Advertising is the 


DENNE of A. J. DENNE & CO., LTD. TORO 0 
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An Important Opening 
in a much talked about 


Advertising Agency 
Copy and Idea Man* 


We are looking for a man who does 
not know how to write a drab- 
colored sentence — 


—who can take an old thought and 
make it glisten with the lacquer of 
vivid vocabulary. 

—who can write with charm, with 
elegance or with biting incisiveness, 
depending on the requirements of 
the subject. 


—a merchant-minded writer who 
can dive into a humdrum marketing 
problem and emerge with the Essen- 
tial Selling Idea. 


A fast thinker and producer with 
thorough and successful advertising 
agency experience. 


Such a man can have more fun and make 
more money here than in any other agency 
in America. 

Send in a liberal and representative selection of samples 
(which will be returned) and give full experience- 
details (which will be accepted in strictest confidence). 


-Address:“T,” Box 189, Printers’ Ink 


or Woman. 


The gender is immaterial 1f you fill the other specifications 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’ cost sixty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Premier up to date Two Revolution 
Press, all latest improvements. Both 
deliveries, takes 38 x 50 sheet. Bargain 
if bought now. Address Premier, Box 
895, Printers’ Ink. 


Profitable Quality Sideline available to 
men in close touch with largest sign 
and advertising buyers in their terri- 
tory. Product has national reputation. 
Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


Cylinder Press Two Revolution Whit- 
lock. Has four form rollers, vibrators, 
geared angle rollers, trip, back-up, bed 
43 x 56, takes sheet 38 x 50 at an excep- 
tional bargain if purchased before re- 
moval. itlock, Box 896, P. I. 


WANTED, GOOD BUSINESS 
MAN WITH CAPITAL 
for a business, the merchandise of which 
is of great interest to every woman. 
Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION !—CHICAGO 


Wanted: Live Firm or individual to 
handle Chicago and Western advertis- 
ing for high-class monthly magazine. 
Straight Commission. opportunity. 
Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 


FIGUREMAN Dandy north-light studio 


overlooking park with 
small agency. Plenty of 


RETOUCHER work for combination of 


-_ one. 4 > free- 

ance. Reasonable! Answer 

LETTERER quick. Box 925, P. I. 
HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
for magazine with 200,000 circulation. 
High-class with long life in good homes. 
State experience, age, income, etc. Box 
905, Printers’ Ink. 


























ADVERTISING MANAGER—Magazine 
of 100,000 circulation desires experienced 
young man as office manager of adver- 
tising. Give particulars by letter of ex- 
perience and salary desired. 

Magazine, Washington, D. C. 


Nature 





Advertising Solicitor, young man. Must 
have experience copy writing and layout. 
Permanent position. State experience and 
salary expected. The Charleston Gazette, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is of- 
fered to a capable solicitor on successful 
concert programs. Salary and commis. 
sion. Write, stating age and experience, 
Box 914, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN 
sell syndicated motion-picture advertising; 
liberal commissions paid on acceptance 
of order. Bird Film Service, 5 Columbus 
Circle, New York City. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICITY MAN 
to originate and maintain a national pub- 
licity program for an association of man- 
ufacturers with offices in southern Ohio. 
Must be able to assemble technical data 
and then present properly in articles and 
copy. Prefer civil engineer at least thirty 
years of age. Unusual opportunity for 
man who can qualify. Salary will be 
made interesting. Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 


One of the largest and best-known 
daily newspapers in the United States 
has opening for experienced advertising 
solicitor who has record of successful re 
sults in the last several years. This posi 
tion is permanent with liberal salary, also 
opportunity for advancement. Applicant 
should give at least five references re 
garding character and ability, also for 
ward photograph of himself. No need to 
answer this advertisement unless you cat 
produce a large volume of new business. 
Box 918, Printers’ Ink. 


$4,000 to $5,000 Salary 


to Advertising Manager, who 
can write well-arranged Infor- 
mative Interesting Copy for 
New York State Department 
Store. To receive notice first 
letter must state age; details 
of experience, and contain one 
or two specimens of work. 
Correspondence confidential. 


Address Box 897, Printers’ Ink. 
— 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING WRITER—ten years 
copy chief and advertising manager for 
New York agencies and manufacturers— 
now open for special copy or as advertis- 
ing and promotion manager. Box 899, P. I. 








Secretary to Advertising Man 
Agency experience, editing, proof- 
reading, copy writing. Box 901, 
Printers’ Ink. 





COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
(free-lance; 20 years’ experience; ex- 
cellent work; moderate charges) wishes 
to connect with a few more accounts. 
Box 917, Printers’ Ink. 





AMBITIOUS COLLEGE WOMAN 
now on metropolitan daily, wishes posi- 
tion with advertising agency, trade peri- 
odical, or publicity work. Box 913, 
Printers’ Ink. 

EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Four years in capacity as private secre- 
tary. Thorough knowledge of duties re- 
quired in advertising executive’s office. 
Position desired. Box 911, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MAN 


Experienced copy and layouts. 
Young, well educated, creative 
ability. Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Copy writer on automotive subjects 
available full or part time. Box 915, 
Printers’ Ink. 














One of New York’s best-experienced 
Advertising, Publicity and Promotion 
women, now open for connection. Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Agency experience; 
most valuable in Fashions, Fabrics and 
kindred lines. Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising—Young man, good stenog- 
rapher, assistant copy writer. Trained 
advertising practice, 31%4 years New York 
University. Analytical, understands and 
can apply scientific method in treatment 
and presentation of theme. Box 922, P. I. 





Good Layouts 
I am looking for the Art Director 
seeking an assistant or layout man 
of experience, energy and _ creative 
ability. Give me an interview! Box 
924, Printers’ Ink. 





SALES PROMOTION MANAGER, with 
Practical executive and advertising ex- 
perience, seeks connection offering him 
broader scope than he now enjoys. Was 
an employee for ten years; an employer 
for five. Has written successful copy; 
Prepared direct-mail advertising cam- 
Paigns; sales contests, sales letters, etc., 
that have been considered unusually ef- 
fective. Address Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 
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ELL US about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





COPY WRITER trained and recom- 
mended by best-known woman advertising 
executive. Agency experience handling 
accounts from A to Z. Specialist on mail- 
order and fashion copy. Box 916, P. I. 


FREE LANCE ARTIST 
Young man, experienced in hand- 
lettering and layouts. Box 902, 
Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
with broad experience in weekly periodi- 
cal field—also several years’ contact in 
the financial field as Financial Advertis- 
ing Manager—wishes to connect with a 
good paper. Very highest endorsements. 
Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist with thorough knowledge of art 
work for any purpose, wishes position 
with an organization where he can exe- 
cute or supervise high-grade work in 
color, black and white, layouts (any 
medium). Knows’ engraving, photo- 
engraving, type arrangement. Now em- 
ployed. Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 





NEED A CAPABLE COPY MAN? 
Ten years’ experience in putting ideas into 
words. Overamillion dollars has been spent 
on this man’s copy in last three years. 
Knows art, copy, layout, typography, sell- 
ing and production, part or fulltime. Age 
33, married and Protestant. Address 
Box 903, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





COMPETENT YOUNG MAN 

25 years of age—I.C.S. Student—3 years’ 
business experience with large public 
utility. Good talker, thorough grounding 
in fundamentals of advertising; desires 
connection. with Agency or National Ad- 
vertiser as assistant to busy Executive. 
Presently employed. Box 907, P. 1. 





Agency Man with 
All-Around Experience 


Made good as copy writer, copy chief 
and contact man on national accounts. 
Also managed production department suc- 
cessfully. Seeks New York connection. 
Age 32. Box 920, Printers’ Ink. 
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A Correction 


N Printers’ Ink, May 8th, we 

announced that the Herald- 
Traveler led all Boston papers in 
radio lineage, national and _ local. 
This statement was correct at that 
time. 


In Printers’ Ink, Nov. 18th, we 
repeated this announcement. At that 
time this statement was incorrect. 


This was one of a series of adver- 
tisements, written to run and repeat. 
The repetition of this ad was wholly 
inadvertent. 


While the Daily Herald-Traveler 
continues its leadership in National 
Radio Advertising it has not con- 
tinued its leadership in Local Radio 


Advertising. 
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Nine million dollar order 
for stamps prophetic of 
Merry Christmas in Chicago 


N 1923 the Chicago post office 

ordered $6,789,000 worth of 
stamps for Christmas—the largest 
single stamp order in the history 
of the department. 


Before election the post office 
had ordered $1,835,000 worth of 
stamps. Immediately after elec- 
tion the order was increased to 
$9,437,000. 


Business in Chicago is good and 
growing swiftly better. This 
market will give many a manu- 
facturer a merry, merry Christmas. 


The fe Chicage Cribune 


Q\THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER, PERI 
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